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PREFACE 

This book should be valuable in dealing with per- 
sonality problems. It should help young people to 
understand themselves, and should be a resource to 
parents and teachers, and to all others who deal with 
children and youth. 

We must teach youth to face calmly the facts, 
the tasks and difficulties of actual, everyday life 
and to master them, for it is not a cold abstract 
theory or a world-forgetting ideal morality which we 
are called upon to transmit to the new generation. 
Which means, at the same time, that we must show 
how one can recognize, understand, and master 
one's qwn peculiarities, one's own tasks and diffi- 
culties. We must teach the art of growing up. 

That the practical way of overcoming personality 
problems is always at the same time also the ethical 
way may be a fact tremendously important from 
philosophical and religious points of view. For the 
present we cannot let it be a determining factor in 
our psychological problem. Young people are not 
able, as a rule, to make the right decision so long as 
they perceive moral rightness only on theoretical 
grounds. It is true, however, that they learn quickly 
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and simply to take the usable way as soon as they 
have come to the conviction that here, in this con- 
crete specific case, it is the only possible, practical 
way out 

In this book only facts and their connections have 
been set forth, and certain practical inferences have 
been pointed out. Everything else, the discussion of 
the premises and the development of the point of 
view philosophically., must be left to the reader. 
We can and must help young people understand 
their experiences and deduce the necessary conclu- 
sions. But tlieir^point ^of ( yiew^their life philosophy, 
their religio^, they, inust work out for themselves. 
They cannot be absolved from this most difficult 
and most important task in life. We can assist in the 
preparation for it, but the final decision in this mat- 
ter each person must make alone and for himself. 

Therefore in this book the endeavor is made, over 
and again, to induce the reader to think for himself 
and to judge these psychological problems for him- 
self. He shall seek his own point of view, call his 
own experiences into council, develop his own judg- 
ment, deepen it and correct it over and again until 
in this way he becomes mature, grows up, gains 
wisdom. 

In different countries on the continent, soon after 
the appearance of this book, it so happened that sev- 

vi 
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eral teachers began to read it with, their classes. 
Quite a number of results, in the form of letters, 
articles and also "applications" (for instance to va- 
rious novels and plays), have been collected. It 
would be valuable for the psychology of adolescence, 
and also possibly of great interest for comparative 
folk psychology, if similar results from within the 
range of Anglo-Saxon culture might be received. 

FRITZ KUNKEL, M.D. 
October, 1936. 
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Objectivity and Egocentricity 

The most important of the distinctions which oc- 
cur in the more recent books analyzing character is 
that indicated by the two words Egocentricity and 
Objectivity. The words designate the two opposed 
attitudes, the two different kinds of behaviour, or we 
might even say, the two different sets of purposes that 
prevail generally, in ourselves and in others. A boy 
who makes an electric bell because he enjoys work- 
ing with his hands, or because the bell is a necessity, is 
acting objectively. But a boy who installs a bell with 
the one idea of earning the admiration of his parents, 
or his uncles and aunts, or his schoolfellows, is acting 
egocentrically. 

One can decide whether a person's behaviour is ego- 
centric or objective by asking oneself, or him, this 
question: "Why do you act as you do?" It is the pur- 
pose of behaviour we want to ascertain. We ask 
whether the person is enlisted in the service of the 
object, or whether reversely, he has pressed the ob- 
ject into his own service, making himself his own 
main purpose. As a rule the answer given is that the 
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purpose, of course, Is objective. But if we watch more 
closely, we frequently notice that the individual is 
acting objectively only in his own imagination. It is 
likely that he is more egocentric., more self-centered,, 
than he knows. For example, some one may don a 
new suit of clothes, or adopt a new style of hairdress- 
ing in the firm conviction that he does so because of 
his love of beautiful things. He regards himself, so to 
speak, as an esthete, and if he were that genuinely, he 
would be acting objectively. On closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, it is soon evident that he decks himself out really 
with the main idea of making as great an impression 
on others as he can. Indeed, the very way he parades 
his clothes or his hair usually gives him away. If he 
would exercise a little self-criticism only now and 
then he would realize that, far from his serving es- 
thetics (objectively), he is making esthetics serve his 
own vanity. Self-deception plays a very large part in 
these matters. 

But there is another deduction to be drawn from 
these examples, namely, that none of us are wholly 
egocentric or wholly objective. We may write an essay 
or solve a mathematical problem chiefly for the sake 
of objective achievement, and also incidentally to cre- 
ate a good impression. Some one may help an old 
man on with his coat because he hates to see him ex- 
erting himself unduly and in so far he is objective* 
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But he also does It so that those who see him may look 
upon him as a polite person, and in this he is unobjec- 
tive, or, as we say, egocentric. Our question must 
therefore be put in this way: Is a man's conduct pre- 
dominantly objective, or predominantly egocentric? 
On this question, as we shall see shortly, depends al- 
most all that his future destiny holds in store for him, 
both good and bad. 

The more objective a man is, the more patient he 
will be, the more dioughtfully he will attend to the 
particular requirements of his work, and the more 
certain he will be of success. The more unobjective 
or egocentric motives enter into any work, the keener 
will be the pursuit of success but also the greater the 
fear of disappointment, and as the anxiety and impa- 
tience of the individual grows, so will the likelihood 
of failure. 



The Effects of Pampering. "Superiority" and 
"Inferiority" 

The question now arises whether we are born with 
a character already tending either toward objectivity 
or egocentricity, whether it is heredity or illness that 
produces it, or whether it may not be the result of cir- 
cumstances and influences outside us 5 that is, a prod- 
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net of our upbringing. Clearly the answer to this 
question decides whether or not it is possible to 
change the given unfavourable tendency of a person's 
character, and., if so, how the change may be effected. 

A close observation of small children has left no 
doubt whatever that the tendency of their character 
is produced by the interaction of predispositions and 
of external demands and influences. But we must fol- 
low these processes very carefully if we would under- 
stand the character traits that develop in later life. 

Take for instance a child of about fourteen months, 
who has just learned to walk. Let us take for granted 
that this has been a quite objective achievement. A 
child who before has been able to get about only by 
crawling has every objective reason to be greatly 
pleased when he has learned to move about quickly on 
his legs. His pleasure is perfectly consistent with an 
objective attitude. It would be a different matter alto- 
gether if the child were vain about his achievements, 
if, let us say, he preened himself before his parents 
like a tight-rope dancer in a circus. Pride is always a 
sign of a self-centered view, of a lack of objectivity. 

For the moment, however, we will assume the child 
to be both objective and pleased. He runs across the 
room, and comes to the open door leading to the ad- 
joining room. He wants to go in but, having as yet 
had no experience of doorsills, he will not at once 
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notice the obstacle. He will stumble over It and start 
to cry. The question now is what attitude will the 
educator (that is, the mother, the nurse, or the elder 
sister) take toward this disaster? 

Let us suppose they come rushing to the child's as- 
sistance. Then, Instead of learning how to overcome 
obstacles In his path, he merely learns that the louder 
he cries, tbe more quickly some one will rush to his 
aid. The grown-ups of course mean very well when 
they pick up the toddler, comfort him, and merrily 
swing him over the doorsill, and of course it does the 
child no harm to be helped now and then In this way. 
But if he Is being protected perpetually from difficul- 
ties, he will only grow more and more helpless. He 
will remain almost as dependent on the help of others 
as an infant in arms. His sphere of activity should 
really be extending rapidly. Every year he should be 
able to find his way about more easily, in the house 
and on the street, at the kindergarten and at school, 
and all the time he ought to be learning how to cope 
with fresh difficulties and problems, and, in this case, 
that is just what he is not doing. 

To a boy of six the first day at school is very much 
what the first doorway was to the baby of a year, and 
the more he has been pampered at the age of one year, 
the more he will run to his mother at the age of six. 
And in precisely the same way, when he is twelve, he 
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will stumble over his problems in mathematics, and 
look round piteously for some one to help him. And, 
unless in the intervening years he learns to make 
good and to surmount difficulties unaided, he will, 
when he is eighteen, shrink in terror from his first 
"step into the world." 

One does not have to be a great psychologist to see 
that the trouble here is that the individual in question 
has been pampered or coddled. Nor can it be denied 
that his conduct can only be described as both egocen- 
tric and cowardly. Any one with a knowledge of men 
will be able to visualize the efforts that a pampered 
person will make later to evade the various tasks 
which life brings. He will avoid all danger, he will be 
completely incapable of enduring hunger, thirst or 
physical pain. He will regard it as a disaster if his 
wishes are not immediately fulfilled, and therefore by 
hook or crook he will endeavour to obtain satisfaction 
of his desires (by theft, if there is no alternative), or 
else he will school himself to have no desires, so that 
he may avoid the experience of "having to go with- 
out." The negligible requirements of many people 
allegedly most unassuming may really be traced to 
this attitude. They prefer to have no desires at all, 
rather than go unsatisfied, an attitude which is basi- 
cally presumptuous. 

If we inquire into the purpose of such conduct, if 

8 
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we consider why a pampered person evades difficul- 
ties, or why he looks to others for help, or why he 
breaks down in despair when he cannot escape the dif- 
ficulty nor obtain help from others, it becomes only 
too plain that all these character traits are serving his 
egocentricity. As long as his will prevails, he experi- 
ences the feeling of what we might call being "on 
top," or triumphant or superior. He feels himself a 
miniature ruler, but directly his will is thwarted, he 
experiences a feeling of inferiority, of defeat, which 
reduces the erstwhile ruler to the level of a helpless 
beggar. Both superiority and inferiority are felt to an 
exaggerated degree. The impatience, the anxiety, the 
lack of objectivity we have already mentioned, are 
now plainly revealed as the consequences of the ego- 
centric desire for superiority. 

Once we 8 have grasped what is meant by calling a 
particular attitude of character "pampered," it will be 
easy not only to recognize among our fellow men 
those who have been excessively pampered, but also to 
discover in ourselves (every one of us) more or less 
pronounced evidences of pampering. Possibly the man 
does not exist who has not experienced at one time or 
another the blissful feeling of being "head and 
shoulders above every one else," and who has not since 
then harboured a deep dislike of the feeling of inferi- 
ority. 
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The Hardening Process Inner 'Laws 

The foregoing remarks might be construed as advo- 
cating that children should never be helped over their 
difficulties. But this would be wrong, for just as pam- 
pering induces egocentricity and f aint-heartedness, so 
the opposite process of excessive hardening leads to 
the same result. 

Let us suppose a child falls down, and that his 
mother lets him cry, simply telling him to pay better 
attention next time. This may or may not teach the 
child to step over the doorway alone (the difference 
we shall consider later), but it will teach him that no 
help is forthcoming from the adult, and that therefore 
he will have to depend entirely on his own resources. 
The more consistently educators act on the assump- 
tion that no attention must be paid to the child's needs 
and desires, the more the child will be obliged to look 
elsewhere for assistance. Very probably he will learn 
to go round helping himself to whatever is refused 
him by adults, or he may ask strangers for things 
denied him at home. His fellow men he will regard as 
mere means for attaining his ends, or else just as nui- 
sances and obstacles. If he could express his egocen- 
tricity in words, it would be somewhat after this man- 

10 
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ner: "What are all these people here for,, I'd like to 
know, except to be used for my purposes, as I use my 
toys and tools ?" 

Now supposing the combined effect of the inner 
and outer circumstances governing the child's life, 
his physical energy, his courage (gained in previous 
experiences), and his state of health, makes the child 
attempt that doorway over and over again until finally 
he succeeds in overcoming the difficulty unaided. 
The child will be encouraged by this result to rely on 
his own resources when such occasions arise again, 
and gradually to grow independent of help from the 
grown-ups. This independence, however, will con- 
tain an element of hostility and defiance. "J ust be- 
cause you will not help me, I shall get what I want 
myself, and show you I am perfectly able to manage 
without you," will be the underlying thought. 

This kind of individual usually shows a consider- 
able degree of courage as long as he is pursuing some 
external goal. He may be a most daring gymnast, and 
a successful group leader. But when it comes to re- 
vealing his feelings, the full extent of his timidity 
comes to light. Like a knight who will sally forth only 
with Ms visor down and his sword drawn, he lacks 
the courage to lay aside his armour. At bottom he 
distrusts every one who is not entirely under his domi- 
nation. True friendship, comradeship or love he con- 

ii 
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slders fantasies, to be met with only In books. Too 
faint-hearted to be on human terms with other people, 
lie maintains that human feelings are soft and senti- 
mental, fit only for women, and that the great thing 
in life Is to have as few of them as possible. 

We will consider later the difficulties and conflicts 
that confront persons of this type; also the way in 
which it is still possible for them to regain "courage 
to feel." At the moment we would point out only 
that the experiences of small children are imprinted 
on their characters like the laws of a statute book. 
Neither the pampered child nor the hardened child 
has any idea later on why he is forced to act as he 
does, yet nevertheless he remains obedient to these'- 
laws, (unconscious of their existence). In the case 
of the spoilt child they may be summed up as fol^ 
lows: 

" i. Venture nothing by yourself. 

" 2. Get the adults to help you. 

" 3. If they will not help you, all Is lost, and the 
fault lies with them." 

And in the case of the hardened child: 

" i. Do everything on your own. 

" 2. The adults are your adversaries, 

" 3. You must outwit them, so as to exploit them, 
and make them do what you want/* 

These inner laws, which will influence the charac- 

12 
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ter of a person for ten or twenty years and more, are 
the result of what one might describe as an uncon- 
scious deepening of a behaviour pattern,, and we 
therefore speak of them hereafter as "behaviour pat- 
terns," We know that even with the best will in the 
world no one can at once break up his own "beha- 
viour patterns/' however impractical they may be. 
^Before they can be changed, in other words before 
one's own character can change, a crisis must take 
I place which involves the whole of one's being. This 
too will be treated later on. That all behaviour patterns 
^ serve self-centeredness exclusively may be concluded 
^vfrom their very origin, for only when an individual is 
tfOstruggling for his own superiority do experiences oc- 
cur painful enough to yield a continuously effective 
tj behaviour pattern. 

<j\ This is especially true of the "hardened" child. But 

j^ there are traces of the hardening process to be found ^ 

in every one. As no one emerges from early childhood 

without being spoilt to some degree, the egocentric 

Declaim to superiority is universal. And since the ordi- 

pMiary circumstances of life and the demands of the 

Jj educator raise counterclaims, this claim to superiority 

receives scant satisfaction, and therefore all of us bear 

^traces of the hardening process distinct from the traces 

of spoiling. Our natures thus become imbued with 

rigid (hardened) inner laws that later complicate our 

13 
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lives. This man cannot eat spinach, that one cannot 
bear to see the furniture in his room crooked. A third 
finds it impossible to write letters, a fourth cannot 
sleep while it is light. No one is free of these behaviour 
patterns, because no one is free of egocentricity. And 
no one can forego the necessity of modifying at some 
time or another his rigid, egocentric attitude to 
life. 

4 I 

Intimidation Pessimism 

A question we still have to consider is how the 
child's character is going to develop if he is neither 
helped over the doorsill, nor succeeds in stepping over 
it by himself, but, after a few vain attempts, gives up 
the struggle as hopeless. It makes little difference 
whether his failure is due principally to external 
causes, because the task is too difficult for him, or to 
internal causes, because the child is weak, tired, or ill. 
In either case, the relation between the subject and the 
object, between the child and the obstacle, makes any 
favourable solution impossible. Let us assume the 
grown-up remains aloof, refusing to help* As far as 
the development of the child's character is concerned, 
it is immaterial whether the adult does not want to 
intervene (for educational reasons, or simply out of 

14 
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bad temper), or whether she is unable to intervene 
either because she is away, or busy, or ill. 

If such occurrences become frequent, the child 
learns from experience that life is too hard a propo- 
sition, and contains too many difficulties for him to 
pit his own weak resources against it. At first any in- 
surmountable difficulty, such as negotiating a door- 
way, will merely cause him to drop it for another and 
more easy form of activity. But the more often he 
finds his desires thwarted because of the insuperable 
difficulties of the outside world, the more thorough 
will be his retreat from that world. Finally he loses 
all desire to struggle, and contents himself with a re- 
stricted field that he can conquer without a fight. We 
can see him sitting on a low stool, contenting himself 
with a doll or some blocks. Anything new dismays 
him, and the world lived in by the older children, or 
the adults, appears too dangerous for him to want to 
share its pleasures and activities. 

The child's egocentricity, or more exactly, his ego- 
centric striving after "superiority" and his egocentric 
fear of "inferiority" have imprinted on his character 
by the force of painful experiences behaviour patterns 
somewhat as follows: 

" i. Alone I can do nothing. 

" 2. There is no one to help me. 

" 3. Therefore it is no good my having desires and 
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hopes; especially I must avoid attempting things that 
lie outside my own very small circle in which I have 
learned to feel secure." 

This kind of character will never turn out a sec- 
ond Columbus. It is typical of the stay-at-home and 
the pessimist. 

We must not omit to mention, however,, that exactly 
the same character disposition, with the same patterns, 
arises when the educator is too strict, and asks too 
much of the child. In a sense he is erecting insur- 
mountable doorsills before the child and demanding 
that he climb them, thus driving him usually with 
the best of intentions and quite unaware of the conse- 
quencesinto ever greater egocentricity and ever 
deeper pessimism. 

The rule that the educator should deduce from these 
experiences is that he should not set his pupil tasks 
that are too hard, lest he intimidate him or harden 
him, nor tasks that are too easy, lest he spoil him. 
He must help him neither too much nor too little. The 
same rule applies also to any young person who may 
be carrying responsibility for some group of children. 

When we find a person bearing traces of intimida- 
tion in his most outstanding character traits, we see in 
high relief the connection that exists between unhappy 
experiences, egocentricity, rigid behaviour patterns 
and pessimism. Yet everyone, including the success- 

16 
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ful tyrant and the spoilt weakling, has at some time 
undergone experiences that have left behind in his 
:haracter the dregs of pessimism. Therefore we all 
experience now and then the mood when we would 
willingly abandon all effort, retire into a corner and 
make ourselves blind and deaf to all that goes on. 
There is always a part of our being which is afraid, 
and in which we are the prey of pessimistic behaviour 
patterns. One person wants to commit suicide be- 
cause he has been treated unfairly by a teacher; an- 
other wants to renounce all happiness in life because 
he is misunderstood by his girl. All of us must try to 
free ourselves of this intimidation, which means that 
all of us must restrict our egocentricity. 

5 \c 

The Vicious Circle 

We will now consider the case of a high-school 
boy, a reasonably good pupil in most respects, in 
some subjects particularly good. His written work is 
consistently better than his oral performances. And 
yet there are certain things of which he is totally in- 
capable, even though they are the general require- 
ments of the school. When asked to recite something 
he has memorized, he soon begins to stumble, and 
once he has lost his bearings, it is only with great diffi- 

17 
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culty that he finds them again. But when called upon 
to say a few connected phrases extempore, he breaks 
down completely. When he has to sum up the con- 
tents of a poem,, or point out certain historical con- 
nections., or even give a simple account of some ex- 
pedition,, he will fidget, and grow red and embar- 
rassed. He begins to stutter, but the harder he tries., 
the less is he able to find the words he wants. And the 
more critical his audience, the greater his distress. 
In the company of his intimate friends, he is able to 
talk perfectly freely, but if the headmaster asks him a 
question even privately, he will most likely be unable 
to answer; if others are present he will certainly fail. 
What is the meaning of this curious restraint ? If ques- 
tioned, the boy will say no more than, "it is just no 
good"; if he is asked how these painful moments 
affect him, he will say they make him want to sink 
through the floor, or drop down dead, but he can give 
no clue whatever to the origin and the inner sig- 
nificance of his difficulty. 

Hence we can take it for granted that the trouble 
here is a behaviour pattern that runs like this: "I 
cannot express myself freely if. . . ." Next we have 
to consider what (unconscious) condition governs 
this attitude. To get at the bottom of the "if," we sub- 
ject the boy to closer examination. We now observe 
that he is easily embarrassed in other ways, that he 

18 
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Is at great pains to explain in detail every unimpor- 
tant misunderstanding, and that all his actions are 
very largely regulated by the thought: What will 
those with me think of me? How shall I appear in 
their eyes ? 

We thus perceive the special form his egocentricity 
has assumed. The first consideration with him is 
neither his own actual achievement (he is not par- 
ticularly industrious), nor his own personal enjoy- 
ment (he lives in modest circumstances and is not 
given to self-indulgence) ; in his eyes the most im- 
portant point is to avoid the unfavourable censure 
of his fellow men. He wants to cut a good figure. His 
classmates put it plainly and bluntly: "He is always 
trying to make an impression." 

It is possible for us now to state the second part of 
his pattern fairly accurately: "I cannot express myself 
freely when there is a danger of my audience judging 
my effort unfavourably for that I simply could not 
endure." 

His early history verified our supposition. He was 
the only son of a very ambitious father. From his ear- 
liest childhood he had been subjected to frequent and 
exceedingly sharp criticism. He had learned therefore 
that it is ill advised to say anything in the presence of 
critics unless one has pondered beforehand over every 
syllable one utters. It is easy to see that at the moment 
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this pattern proved very serviceable to the boy's ego- 
centric aim, namely his own superiority and desire to 
escape judgment. For a small child occasional be- 
haviour of this kind may even be right. Soon, how- 
ever, such methods of exalting the ego must lead to 
the humbling of the ego. A person who has become 
totally unable to express himself for fear of making 
erroneous statements, is less respected by his fellow 
men than he would be if he cheerfully allowed a flow 
of good sense and nonsense mixed to escape his lips. 
But the worst of it is that his pattern prohibits him 
from any practice in this. When a person wants to 
learn, he must be content first of all with imperfect 
achievement. If he is going to open his mouth only 
when he can talk quite faultlessly, he will never open 
it at all, as he denies himself preliminary practice. 

Of course such a combination of cause and effect 
operates unconsciously and involuntarily. Because of 
its very nature, the difficulty is steadily aggravated, 
and we therefore call it the vicious circle. This is the 
general form it takes: Because I am afraid of some 
specific activity, I dare not attempt it Because I dare 
not attempt it, I become ever less capable of perform- 
ing it. Because I become less and less capable, I have 
less and less courage to attempt it And even if I do 
once make up my mind to try, I am so terrified and 
upset that from very nervousness and strain I behave 
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in die clumsiest possible way. Thus every attempt 
ends in failure; this result increases my nervousness, 
which of course in turn aggravates my incapacity. 

The egocentric desire for superiority thus leads to 
rigid traits of character or to behaviour patterns. Be- 
haviour patterns bring defeat, and defeat in turn ag- 
gravates the egocentricity and the desire for superior- 
ity. And so egocentric people lose courage in increas- 
ing measure. They grow increasingly sensitive or, it 
may be, increasingly thick-skinned. As already indi- 
cated, this vicious circle can be broken only by a char- 
acter crisis, that is, by a breakdown of the person's 
egocentricity. 



Tension Capacity 

If we speculate on what makes a mature person 
differ from a less mature 'person, it is at first rather 
hard to ascertain which of the many distinctions are 
the important ones, and which have only a minor role, 
The most decisive factor in human life, we must 
grant, is behaviour. The best way therefore of arriving 
at the most important distinction is to see how far an 
adult person behaves differently from a child. 

Let us assume that they are both hungry, and that 
they both see some kind of food lying before them, 
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say an apple or some slices of bread. The more the 
child is still intrinsically a child, the more eagerly he 
will seize the food and satisfy his hunger without rais- 
ing any questions. But the more he has assumed an 
adult's mode of behaviour, the more readily he will 
stop to consider whether he may simply help himself 
to the food. He will wonder to whom the things be- 
long, and* also whether they are still eatable, or have 
already gone bad, but the child, even if such con- 
siderations do enter his head, will end by eating the 
food, for his hunger is greater than his scruples. The 
child cannot well control himself. It is characteristic 
of a child to have what we may designate as a small 
tension capacity. He cannot endure for long the ten- 
sion between his need and the final satisfaction; he 
cannot wait. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
spoilt child is always, and the hardened child very 
often, less capable of waiting than the courageous and 
objective child. The intimidated child will seemingly 
tend to wait too long, although he is not really waiting 
at all, for he no longer dares to desire the food. He is 
not mature, nor yet properly a child; he is more like 
a machine, devoid of vitality. 

An adult, in so far as he is really grown-up and not, 
as is unfortunately frequently the case, still partly a 
child, should be able to wait any length of time. The 
adult possesses a large tension capacity. Let us as- 
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sume that the hungry person learns that the bread and 
the apple belong to some one else, who is probably 
equally hungry; he will then refrain from eating, 
however much he may hanker after the food. He is 
capable of enduring the tension. The discomfort or 
even pain that he may experience does not drive him 
to seek immediate relief. He can put up with a minor 
misfortune (namely hunger) for the time being in 
order to avoid a major misfortune in the future 
(namely conflict with the owner of the food). The 
greater his capacity for tension, the more essentially 
mature he is, or, in other words, the more courage he 
possesses to go without and to suffer, the more ad- 
vantageously will he be able to regulate his life to 
the benefit of himself and every one else. 

This distinction becomes even plainer when it is 
not so much a case of an individual having to go 
through with some existing discomfort (say hunger), 
as it is of a person choosing on his own initiative a 
future discomfort, as for instance a distasteful piece 
of work* A certain fifteen-year-old schoolboy has to 
have a considerable vocabulary learned before the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. Midday on Saturday he 
wonders whether it would be better to learn the words 
straightaway, and then feel free afterward, or 
whether life should be enjoyed first, and the unpleas- 
antness postponed till the last moment, say Sunday 
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evening or even early Monday morning. The greater 
his capacity for tension, the greater his courage in the 
face of discomfort,, the earlier, the sooner and the 
more thoroughly will he do his lesson. In other 
words, the more mature he is, the less of a problem 
will he find it to learn the vocabulary. The more pam- 
pered, the more hardened, or the more intimidated he 
is, the longer will he remain a child (out of ego- 
centricity), and the more indignantly will he rebel 
against the idea that he ought to assume any task that 
may be boring and unpleasant. Even supposing he is 
so intimidated that he will "obey blindly/' he will still 
not really be grappling with the unpleasant task. He 
may play about trying to learn the words for hours at 
a stretch, and yet actually lack the courage to get 
down to the task properly. Again his efforts will 
prove fruitless. 

The chief point therefore in which the adult differs 
from the child is in his greater capacity for endur- 
ing strain. He is capable of enduring unpleasant- 
ness, pain, discomfort, in fact any disagreeable expe- 
rience if it is the means of bringing him. nearer 
his far-off but splendid goal. He is not going to de- 
spair because he is disappointed when some prom- 
ised gift fails to materialize, or because an old friend 
suddenly turns against him. He may feel hurt, 
but the disappointment will not drive him to rage or 
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melancholy; instead he will consider quietly what 
the reasons may be, think over why things should 
have turned out differently than he had hoped, and 
the first thing he will do will be to find the best way 
of coping with the new situation. 

What we are trying to express here by the technical 
expression of "tension capacity" goes by the name of 
"courage" in everyday life. It is not quite the same as 
"objectivity," for very great tension capacity or cour- 
age is often used in the service of one's own beloved 
ego. And yet there is a connection between these two 
things. For a person who is objective will, in the course 
of his development, steadily increase his capacity for 
tension. On the other hand an egocentric person will 
always diminish it because of the vicious circle in- 
volved. We can now see clearly not only why*an 
egocentric person becomes more and more egocentric 
and faint-hearted, but also why the objective man 
constantly increases his objectivity and his courage. 

From the perspective of character study therefore, 
the question "How does one achieve maturity?" 
"What does it mean to grow up?" is a twofold one. 
It means first, "How can I increase my capacity for 
tension ?" or, to put it into more simple terms: "How 
can I learn the art of swallowing bitter medicine?" 
And^,ecQndly it would ask, "In my efforts to cope 
with the difficulties of life, how am I to prevent my- 
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self from forsaking an objective attitude for an ego- 
centric one ?" Primarily this means, "How am I to pre- 
vent unpleasant and dangerous behaviour patterns 
from being formed. If egocentricity, with Its rigid 
behaviour patterns, is already a feature of my char- 
acter, what way must I take that I may return most 
quickly and completely to an objective attitude ?" 
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Real Play 

Observe a little child engaged with doll or blocks 
and you will note that play absorbs his attention com- 
pletely. This is true, to be sure, only so long as no out- 
side considerations disturb the child. When ill or in 
pain, when hungry or tired, his interest in play will of 
course be small, but even then, his behaviour can still 
be described as disinterested, as objective. When, how- 
ever, the child knows himself to be observed, when he 
wishes to gain praise or to avoid blame, he cannot give 
attention in good earnest. In such cases egocentric 
leanings have already begun to limit the child's ob- 
jectivity. If we can some time have the good fortune 
to observe a child still quite undistracted, or if we 
can recall experiences of our own of undistracted, 
objective play, we will be able to attest that there is 
no greater aliveness, awakeness, attention, and no 
greater joy than is found in thoroughly eager child's 
play. The Jjiost important aspect, however, is not this 
unequivocal, objective abandon to play, usually 
described as concentration, but something altogether 
different, which springs from this quite naturally, 
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namely, the creative flashes, the Inventive ideas, the 
"productivity" of the child. 

Productivity is that capacity of any organism, of an 
individual or even a group, to solve a problem in a 
new way so that new means appear and new forms 
arise, never existent before. We encounter here the 
most important and the greatest expression of that 
which in the beginning we described as objectivity. 
It must be clear now that only the objective, only the 
courageous individual can be productive, for only he 
risks his whole person, without desire to escape, with- 
out fear or trepidation to confront a problem which, 
for the present seems insoluble. Only he can really 
take hold, really take a hand and help. Instead of 
"objectivity" one might therefore say "presence of 
mind" or "aliveness" when characterizing the quality 
which brings productiveness. 

Whoever as adult could still stay so thoroughly with 
the matter in hand, be so truly awake, so altogether 
happy and so deeply interested as he was while a child 
at play, he would excell all his fellow men in presence 
of mind and in productivity. The question arises, 
therefore, why we do not succeed in carrying this 
aptitude of childhood into adulthood. And here also 
the answer is: We lose our ^gtifij^?, our capacities, 
because we lose our objectivity and our courage. 

For in that instant in which the child becomes ego- 
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centric he learns the difference between play and 
earnest. His unself-conscious abandon and his alive- 
ness is confined to his play, while all that is "serious" 
is approached from other viewpoints,, because the 
adults desire it, perhaps (or possibly in order to vex 
them) . There results a division of the individual's life 
into those things which are done upon one's own re- 
sponsibility but merely in play, and therefore really 
without actual responsibility, and those which are ac- 
complished upon the responsibility of the adults ac- 
cording to set rules, worked off without interest. 
Thereby objectivity is made impossible in both the 
halves of the individual's life. Presently play is no 
longer serious enough to remain objective. A ten-year- 
old who is playing with blocks often does this only in 
order to remain undisturbed, to be "on top." No one 
criticises him, no one causes difficulties for him, he 
is his own boss, and he submerges himself in play 
merely to escape the objective facing of real tasks. 
That which is serious, however, (and that most of all 
means school) seems so unpleasant to him that he 
cannot longer engage in it with complete attention. 
He is interested only in seeing how he can make his 
way through his classes with a minimum of work and 
not be "molested," that is get caught and punished. 

Without being aware of it, this egocentric attitude 
has caused him to get caught in a vicious circle, which 
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will screw him into ever-growing difficulties. Play 
and work, that which he desires and that which he 
flees,, will develop ever stronger contrasts in his life. 
Work will become ever more tedious., and therefore 
he will flee ever more into play,, as a consequence the 
results of his work will be progressively poorer in 
quality and therefore flight into play an increasing 
necessity- Only when circumstances become so un- 
bearable that a thoroughgoing change of the inner 
orientation is effected, only by way of a crisis, can the 
vicious circle be dissolved. 

8 

Play without Wor\ 

Thirteen-year-old Erwin L. aroused the anxiety of 

his parents and teachers by his constantly growing 
predilection for fantastic play and by the simulta- 
neous decrease of his school achievement* With much 
patience and skill he had created a world of his own, 
consisting of paper cities, wooden ships and lead sol- 
diers. Upon his return home from school he would 
devote all his time and energy to the destiny of na- 
tions as it unfolded itself through war and peace la 
his private world. During school hours and still more 
while doing his assignments, his thoughts were en- 
grossed by the government of this world; no wonder, 
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therefore,, that he had no memory for his school les- 
sons and that he could no longer do computations in 
his mathematics class successfully. 

His educators did not fall short in friendly encour- 
agement and in earnest admonition, but his grades 
became lower and Erwin found himself in ever- 
deepening anxiety. He did like to be a good scholar 
but in spite of his best intentions he could not succeed. 
What had happened? Why had play become so 
dominant recently (possibly in the last two years) ? 
Why did not the educational measures which were 
used help the situation any? And, above all, why 
could not Erwin help himself? 

Here, too, it was necessary, first of all, to ascertain 
just what was the nature of the egocentricity of this 
play-possessed seventh-grade boy, and that means, 
what behaviour patterns he obeyed. Closer study of 
his conduct revealed that recently he had also with- 
drawn himself from his comrades. Only one friend, 
two years younger than Erwin, came occasionally to 
play with him. All others he considered "too rough" 
or "too unimaginative." Previously, in the fourth and 
fifth grades, he had had many friends, but in the sixth 
grade he had begun his "retreat into his private 
world." We may conjecture therefore that in the sixth 
grade some danger had threatened his egocentricity. 
And so it was. A new director of athletics had turned 
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not only athletics but the common life of the class in 
general into new and very vital channels. Until then 
Erwin had been a very good pupil although shy. Now 
the more the class grouped together in hikes and 
games the more Erwin failed to be a part of the group? 
the more he retired and the more important the world 
of his own fantasy became. His behaviour pattern 
was: "I am different from the others; I cannot stand 
with them on an equal footing. I must have some- 
thing special for myself, else I make myself ridicu- 
lous." 

This behaviour pattern had had its origin in defense 
against older brothers and sisters, but only when the 
class fellowship made high demands upon his objec- 
tivity, namely upon his being a part of the group, did 
the effects of this pattern show up unpleasantly. 

Without knowing, therefore, what he was doing 
or why he was doing it, Erwin withdrew from real- 
ity and became something "special," namely an out- 
sider. All remaining objectivity, his aptitudes and 
skills, his patience and his productivity he expended 
upon his play. It became, in a manner of speaking, his 
career but only because here his egocentricity was 
safe, here he was "on top," and because his lead sol- 
diers could not laugh at him. 

Now it cannot longer be a matter of surprise that all 
educational measures, all attempts at self-education, 
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were vain. So long as his behaviour pattern was eff ec- 
tive there was no possibility for Erwin to behave like 
the others, for his flight into play was flight from fit- 
ting into a group (and not at all flight from work), 
and just this becoming a part of the group was the 
thing forbidden by his egocentricity. Therefore the 
way out would be found only if his egocentricity 
could be modified to the extent at least that he might 
with some degree of success fit into the class group 
and take part in its expeditions. But how might this be 
achieved ? 

In this case it happened almost without a crisis. 
During a vacation six boys aged nine to sixteen lived 
together in a small house in the woods. It happened 
therefore that each one could (indeed, must) be some- 
body special, for each one had some duty correspond- 
ing to his ability. And, on the other hand, all had to 
work together, to make life at all possible. The leader, 
a young teacher of about twenty-five, understood well 
how to give each one his due place in the "world gov- 
ernment" Each one bore his share of responsibility 
and each was a part of the whole. 

The situation was so new to Erwin that in the first 
week he could not at all accustom himself to it, but 
then the romantic life with its oh so very unromantic 
joys and sorrows (burnt soup, oversalted vegetables) 
came to give him so much pleasure that finally it 
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seemed as if his dear ego with all its fears and de- 
mands and behaviour patterns were not at all in dan- 
ger here. He began to fit into the group. He did not 
only fulfil his own particular duties, namely, bring in 
wood and peel potatoes, but he began to take part in 
daily voluntary gymnastics. And finally he even be- 
gan to sing with the others, at first, indeed, very softly 
and furtively, but by and by more boldly so that finally 
it was necessary to beg him not to be too conspicuously 
loud. 

The way into fellowship had been found. Erwin's 
behaviour pattern was now presumably: "I am indeed 
different from the others, but just because of that I 
join in with them for they need me and I need them." 
But he is no longer an outsider. His private world has 
lost its charm, and as a result his interest in school 
work is again awakened and his teachers' complaints 
have ceased very soon. The practice of community 
life achieved what neither rewards nor punishments 
could bring about: A solitary and intimidated indi- 
vidual has regained connection with life and reality. 

9 

Wor\ without Play 

A young girl of fifteen, Clara K., had always en- 
joyed the reputation of great diligence. For some time 
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past, however, her school work and the self-imposed 
reviews which she considered necessary had grown to 
quite alarming proportions. She went to bed late and 
rose early, and fretted over mathematical formulas 
and historical dates the whole day long, mathematics 
and history being her two weak subjects. In spite of 
all this effort she was continually professing a bad 
conscience. She refused stubbornly to go out for any 
walks or expeditions, to play tennis or do anything 
that savoured of play or recreation. 

Finally her family grew alarmed. A doctor was con- 
sulted, but all he could say was that, while suffering 
somewhat from overstrain, she was otherwise per- 
fectly healthy. His wise advice that she allow herself 
a little necessary recreation went entirely unheeded. 
In the end a small defeat, in the shape of an unsuccess- 
ful class composition, gave the clue to this puzzling 
behaviour. 

Now Clara was not very "gifted." Like a great 
many others, she made up for her lack of endowments 
by diligence and conscientiousness. Hence she was 
often held up to her younger brother as a model. The 
brother, however, did not trouble himself much 
about his paragon sister. He went his own way, and 
his system of combining very little work with a great 
deal of alertness and attention in class enabled him to 
get through school without any difficulty. In his com- 
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positions especially he showed a marked aptitude for 
exact expression and logical thought. 

As brother and sister grew older, the school (they 
were both attending high school) required of them 
in ever-increasing measure an alert understanding 
and independent, logical judgment. Requirements 
which can be met by diligence and conscientious ap- 
plication, such as memorization and the mechanical 
use of rules and formulas, gradually receded into the 
background and the day came when the marks of the 
younger brother were better than his sister's. There- 
upon she made even more intense use of the means 
at her disposal; in fact she pushed her efforts to ab- 
surdity, but the required results could not be achieved 
with these methods. It is quite possible to commit to 
memory historical sequences and mathematical prop- 
ositions, but that is not the way to probe their sig- 
nificance. On the contrary, a vicious circle begins to 
whirl here, since the more one memorizes, the more 
useless will the thing learned appear, and the less ca- 
pable will one be of coping with the subjects that 
demand a live intelligence. The more unsuccessful 
one is at these lessons, the more assiduously one 
will commit to memory and again the greater the 
failure. 

The girl's formula was this: "I am a better pupil 
than my brother. I make more effort than he does and 
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so earn more recognition. 5 * Reality, however, proved 
the contrary and once, at a specially important class 
composition, after she had taken infinite pains to re- 
peat parrotwise what she had learned by heart without 
any comprehension of the meaning, the student coun- 
sellor told her kindly but firmly that no one could 
ever make progress by such methods. That was the 
beginning of the crisis. Clara K. had a breakdown, 
and her father took her in a perfectly desperate state 
to a consultant. 

What was it that Clara had to learn ? To think freely 
and to gain a live understanding of processes and 
relationships can these things be learned? No; what 
Clara had to do was to begin at another point, 
one which would seem to have no immediate connec- 
tion with a live understanding for history and mathe- 
matics. She must recapture an accomplishment which 
she had lost even before she had failed in these sub- 
jects. She must learn to play again. 

It may be imagined how difficult it was to persuade 
this young maniac for work that it would do her 
mathematics more good if she threw herself whole- 
heartedly into a game of tennis or joined some expedi- 
tion into the country than if she sat down to learn a 
series of mathematical formulas by heart. The final 
compromise was that one hour of work and one of 
play is better than two hours of work with no play, 
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and also better than two hours of play with no work. 
The results might have been foreseen. Clara spent the 
prescribed time in play, but she marked time as 
though she were performing a penance. Moreover, in 
return for her compliance, she thought it was up to 
the good God to dictate to her some really good com- 
positions. As he failed to do this, she reverted to her 
habit of working at night instead of sleeping. 

Here once again it was impossible to effect any 
change in Clara's behaviour pattern until her ego- 
centricity became slightly modified through the con- 
certed action of an able teacher and the consultant* 
It was growing increasingly evident that Clara was 
really afraid of pleasure, and it was this fear that had 
to be overcome. It seemed as though "enjoyment" 
had become synonymous with "sin," and hence also 
with "inferiority." The teacher, however, who en- 
joyed a considerable reputation for scholarship in the 
school, set Clara a small task of historical research. 
She devoted a few afternoons to looking through the 
libraries with Clara for the necessary material (the 
subject in question was a journey of Martin Luther's), 
and whenever they came upon something important 
they were as happy as children at play. In this way 
Clara learned that there can be pleasure in work too, 
and that even for a person growing up there need be 
as little distinction between work and play as there 
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is for a child of five. This was an entirely new point of 
view for her 5 and one which robbed of all meaning 
the formula, "enjoyment lowers one's standing/' and 
even, "enjoyment is a sin." Since work itself proved 
but another kind of game, she finally overcame her 
fear of play. 

She still suffered some reverses. There were periods 
of backsliding and vacillation, but in three or four 
months' time the joy she found in discovery and in 
thinking and understanding spread from history to 
mathematics. At the same time competition with her 
younger brother grew less bitter. Clara had become a 
little more objective and consequently a little less ego- 
centric. Hence she had become better equipped for the 
solving of life's problems. 

10 

Memorization 

Memorization is an activity in which egocentricity 
and the vicious circle consequent upon it are par- 
ticularly discernible. To be sure there are egocentric 
people who memorize well and even with pleasure, 
but that is because it is the only activity which affords 
them opportunity to gain a few laurels by mere repeti- 
tion and therefore without personal risk. They lack 
the courage to confront their tasks with an inner pro- 
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ductive attitude. They obediently do everything they 
are told and in this way evade all responsibility for 
their actions. They are not merely yes-men, but yes- 
certainly-men. Yet even the most assiduous of the 
mefndrizcrs will one day be faced with the same diffi- 
culty that has confronted many others beforehand, 
namely, the inability to rely any longer on his mem- 
ory. 

Others have always had to struggle with an unre- 
liable memory and they probably assert that a good 
memory is an inherited gift; one either has it or not 5 
and there is nothing that can be done about it. How- 
ever if you ask such persons to describe some of the 
happiest experiences from their past, they will tell 
long and detailed stories of occurrences they have not 
recalled for many years.i It would thus appear that 
^every one has a good memory for the things that truly 
interest him. Thejperson who is never truly inter- 
ested in anything never has a good memory. Memory 
returns only when renewed courage awakens new 
interest. 

It is apparent, therefore, that complaints about one's 
memory are not justified. If anything it is the lack of 
interest that is to be deplored. You may say, for in- 
stance, that you have no interest in history, and hence 
have no memory for dates, names, and historical 
events. And up to this point your statement will be 
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true to fact. But ask yourself die question how any one 
can develop a reasonable interest in history when the 
only things that really absorb his attention are, say, 
football matches or radio sets, and forthwith the prob- 
lem presents itself as a seemingly insoluble one. The 
attitude of such a person toward history alone consti- 
tutes a vicious circle that must of necessity diminish 
his capacity for figures and numbers. He learns un- 
willingly, and therefore badly, and hence again un- 
successfully; consequently his distaste grows and his 
progress in learning becomes even more unsatisfac- 
tory and unsuccessful. 

To discover a way out, one must discover the main 
interest of the individual. Let us assume it to be tech- 
nology. If however he is to enter the necessary courses, 
he must first complete the preliminary studies entail- 
ing the memorization of some 10,000 words in various 
vocabularies, 2,000 proper names, 500 dates and 200 
rules. He who wants to attain a given end must be 
willing to accept the means toward that end. Now 
why will this individual not accept the means ? 

Closer insight reveals that, though he wishes to 
attain his object, he is willing to do so only under cer- 
tain conditions, namely, that the steps which he has to 
climb to reach his goal shall not be too disagreeable. 
What a person of this type has to learn before he can 
start memorizing lists of words is to expand his ten- 
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sion capacity. He must learn to take the difficult road 
that leads to his ultimate objective. 

He will declare his readiness to accept any hard- 
ships provided they are in the realm of technical en- 
deavour. He will be quite prepared to get up at five 
every morning in order to do a few hours' practical 
work. But to spend even half an hour learning vocab- 
ularies, no that is absolutely impossible! What is the 
reason of this curious lack of logic? 

Undoubtedly the explanation is that some special 
unpleasantness,, of which the pupil is unconscious, is 
associated with learning a vocabulary. Almost invari- 
ably the pupil believes that learning a vocabulary is 
in itself a useless form of activity, a superfluous tor- 
ment forced upon him by that "stupid school." And 
so, by refusing to learn, he is carrying on a silent war- 
fare against forced and "unjust" slavery. Very often 
the attitude adopted by the teacher or the parents has 
contributed to this illusion, for the less the pupil 
learns, the more is he tormented by the adults and 
the more he is tormented, the more will he inwardly 
revolt against work that he considers slavery. He will 
admit that the educators mean well, and yet all the 
time he is in a forced state of revolt, though partly or 
even totally unconscious of the fact. Even if he would, 
he is powerless to lift this "boycott of his mem- 
ory." 
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The formula which guides him is something like 
this: "You must not put yourself at the mercy of 
any outside force. If you learn, you will be doing 
this; hence you must not learn." This is the un- 
conscious law he has to obey^ whether he will or 
not. 

The situation can be changed only if the error of 
the strange egocentric fight against oppression can be 
demonstrated as such, if the pupil can be made to un- 
derstand not merely with his head but with his heart 
that his whole life is at stake, that no one is trying 
to make a slave of him, but that he himself, at his own 
risk and responsibility, simply must find his way 
through the many intermediate unpleasantnesses to 
his desired objective. It is only when he accepts hard- 
ships for his own sake and for the sake of his personal 
progress, and not out of obedience to or enmity against 
this or that teacher, that he assumes sole responsibility 
for his successes and failures. Although vocabularies, 
and historical dates will still fail to interest him, he 
will now be interested in discovering by what tech- 
nique of work he can most easily learn what is re- 
quired of him. By productive methods and on his own 
responsibility he will find his own way of reaching 
his objective. Not until he has thus gradually lessened 
his egocentricity (that is, his fear of having to knuckle 
down), will he be able to modify the rigidity of his 
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behaviour pattern,, increase his objectivity and his 
tension capacity. 

II 
Learning Arithmetic 

In the case of lessons that have to be memorized, or 
even of those that merely have to be understood and 
assimilated, the only really essential point is not to 
allow oneself to be deterred from the task because it 
happens to be unpleasant. One must gradually learn 
not to resist the evil thrust upon one, but to adjust 
oneself to it for as long as is necessary. A very different 
attitude, however, is required, involving a good deal 
more energy and courage, if the pupil is to be some- 
thing more than merely receptive, if he is to follow 
up what he has learned with an independent line of 
thought. Even the small child in his first year of 
school has to face this task when asked to add three or 
four apples together. For an older child this may be a 
purely mechanical sum, but for the child of six years 
it is a new and hazardous adventure, full of pitfalls 
that may bring failure and disappointment. Every 
sum, every mathematical construction, every composi- 
tion or lecture on an unfamiliar theme puts us into a 
position which reminds us just a little of Columbus 
about to set out on his first voyage to America. We 
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have some idea of our objective, and know there is a 
chance of reaching it, but we are far from certain 
whether the venture will succeed. 

It is thus safe to say that a poor arithmetician will 
be a poor explorer and a poor leader in fact a person 
lacking in enterprise altogether. What we generally 
term a "poor head for figures" is in reality nothing but 
a poor capacity for bearing tension, and denotes a lack 
of courage and objectivity, which in turn means a lack 
of inner vitality and presence of mind. It is only in a 
very few cases that an incapacity for figures has a basis 
in physical shortcoming. Then it betrays the so-called 
"f eeble-mindedness," and that thwarts not only activ- 
ity in mathematics but every form of logical thought. 

Whenever faint-heartedness is the cause of a child's 
incapacity for figures, or indeed for thought gen- 
erally, the vicious circle previously mentioned of 
course immediately begins to operate. Because of his 
shyness or sensitiveness (due in the first place to 
pampering, intimidation, or hardening), the child is 
very timid in attacking his first arithmetic problem. 
Even if he solves it, he hardly dares to feel pleased, lest 
it should have been a mere stroke of luck; if he fails 
to solve it, he is inordinately upset, for it is but another 
revelation of his own inferiority or so he believes. 
And so he shows even greater hesitation and reluc- 
tance to tackle his next problem. Presently the child 
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will lose his interest in this form of activity, seeing 
that it involves him only in discomfort and failure. 
And as the interest lapses, the likelihood of actual 
mistakes grows. This makes the pupil jump to the 
conclusion and sometimes the teacher or the parents 
even more so that the trouble lies in lack of talent. 
Once this opinion prevails, it is naturally not to be 
expected that the pupil will approach his work with 
as much interest and alertness of mind as his "more 
talented" schoolmates. 

A small incident experienced by the well-known 
mathematician Gauss at the end of his first year at 
school will serve to show how important it is to meet 
a problem in arithmetic with undaunted spirit and the 
full energy of an alert and courageous mind, and to 
start undismayed upon the Columbus voyage into the 
new and untried. Gauss was a shepherd boy who went 
to school only in the winter, and had plenty of time 
and freedom in the summer to grow familiar with 
his favourite game of figures. During the second win- 
ter at school the teacher one day wrote on the black- 
board: 

1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8=? 

None of the children had ever set eyes on such a 
difficult sum before. It was new even to Gauss. But he 
looked at the row of figures with eyes that saw differ- 
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ently from those of his awkward, abashed school- 
fellows; he felt freer, less embarrassed, and the row of 
figures did not fill him with the same dismay. After 
two seconds, while the others were still laboriously 
adding up, he said firmly and calmly: 36. The teacher 
could not believe that any one was capable of adding 
so quickly. Even he could not have done It, and so 
he angrily declared that Gauss had shamelessly re- 
sorted to guesswork. But Gauss quietly explained that 
any one must see how 

1 + 8 = 9, 2 + 7 = 9, 3 + 6 = 9, 4 + 5= 9> 

and that 

4X9 = 36 

as, of course, every one knows. 

The utter simplicity and conviction of this dumb- 
founded the teacher, for what it revealed was the un- 
swerving courage and clearsighted perception of an 
individual who really dared to open his eyes. In other 
words, it was unfettered, unclouded mathematical 
genius revealing itself. What Gauss had perceived was 
one of the big fundamental laws of mathematics. 

To encounter genius always makes us afraid, even 
when we perceive It in ourselves. We refuse to believe 
in it. We either regard it as something impossible, or 
else we use it at once In the service of our vanity. We 
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are afraid of objectivity, and immediately bring It 
under the subordination of our egocentricity. If, how- 
ever, we learn step by step to become more objective, 
and to regard our problems with calm and disinter- 
ested eyes, quite simply and clearly the answers to 
our questions will reveal themselves. There Is no 
conceivable reason why every one should not become 
a little Gauss, provided only he does not lose courage, 

12 
Training in Athletics 

The risks and failures that threaten us when we are 
engaged in arithmetic problems or any other kind of 
logical thought all consist in the penalties and other 
unpleasantnesses Imposed by the educator. It is true, 
however, that the greatest failure of all, namely, the 
inability to pass final examinations and consequently 
to enter a profession, lies beyond the range of the in- 
dividual teacher, and is a question of the total pattern 
of our culture. Only we do not feel the effect of 
this till much later. This afternoon, today, when the 
arithmetic problem has to be solved, the question 
whether in later life we become a member of the 
cabinet or a dock laborer seems utterly insignificant. 

The dangers which threaten us in any physical 
ventures we may take, are another matter alto- 
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gether. A very different set of problems confronts the 
individual when he is required to test his powers, not 
in an ocean of figures, but in the real sea, and when 
he wants to learn not arithmetic but swimming. And 
yet the same laws apply. Once again it is a question 
of being ready to face unpleasantness, failure, and 
danger. An old cavalry saying has it that whoever 
has not fallen seven times from his horse has not 
learned to ride. And an old gym instructor, speaking 
from long experience, has said that any one afraid to 
swallow a few quarts of water cannot learn to swim. 
Once more it is a question of tension capacity. From 
the very beginning spoiled children find all forms of 
sport difficult, and hence incline to the idea that all 
physical activity and all training in athletics bespeak 
a lack of culture. They prefer books and solitude. But 
sooner or later, as we have already pointed out, such 
a one-sided conception will land them on the rocks. 

On the other hand the individual who tends more 
to the "hardened" type usually does not only disdain 
books of emotional, artistic tendency, but matter of 
fact, scientific books as well. It is on the field of sport 
that he finds his outlet, generally for some time to 
come. 

The more he lacks courage, the longer will he find 
it necessary to compensate by quite exceptional prow- 
ess in athletics for the undecided state of his emotions 
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and his failure to think courageously. Thus he will no 
longer train for pleasure in athletics, but he will al- 
ways be thinking of the feats he is going to accom- 
plish, and of the record-smashing successes that will 
be his on the field. His actions will be egocentric and 
not objective, even when, to all appearances^ he is 
most calm and collected in his method of training. 
The extent of egocentricity that infuses his work is 
revealed when a competitor enters the field and 
threatens to usurp his place. He will then double his 
efforts, not because the time has come when, in view 
of his past achievements, he should now be making 
the next grade (a very proper reason), but because he 
does not wish to surrender the palm of victory (not 
a good reason at all). 

The more important victory is to him, the more will 
he fear defeat. And the more he fears defeat, the 
fiercer are the efforts that he has to make; yet the 
more worried he becomes, the more he will fritter 
away his strength. He will behave in much the same 
way as a commander-in-chief who gives up the 
struggle prematurely. He will call up his last reserves 
too soon, and probably resort to totally useless meas- 
ures, merely to avoid defeat at all cost. And just be- 
cause his efforts are so hectic and unobjective, the 
very thing he most dreads will overtake him, namely, 
defeat 
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Exactly as in the case of all other individuals, here 
also the vicious circle is the inevitable expression of 
egocentricity. It will lead to the same breakdown,, but 
even more rapidly than in other realms of endeavour. 
The more egocentric an athlete is, the quicker his 
nerves,, his heart or his glands fail him. Suppose it 
were possible for him to be entirely objective in his 
attitude, then he would be content sometimes to let 
other competitors win the first place. Quietly and 
unconcernedly he would go on training, he would 
take considerable pleasure in the activity and, with 
clear, untroubled mind very much like young Gauss 
he would ever be making fresh discoveries. He 
would find ways and means of obtaining better results 
with less effort. And in the end he would probably not 
be the fastest runner, but he would have perfected 
noticeably the art of running. Similarly if he is not 
the best swimmer, he will yet have improved his 
swimming. He willingly goes without the first prize 
for himself, but he will have been successful in his 
attempts to raise the total achievement of his special 
field. 
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The Habit of Saying "No" 

Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the difficulties 
that an individual meets in his work, difficulties 
offered by inanimate material or the material he has 
to master in his studies. Now we shall seek to ascer- 
tain what is the right mode of behaviour for him to 
pursue in relation to his fellow men. We will begin 
with the most important relationship of all, namely, 
that between a youth and his educators; afterward 
we shall consider also his relationship to his con- 
temporaries. 

We have noticed the difficulties that always arise 
when the individual lacks courage to face his prob- 
lems in a frank and spirited fashion. All evil comes 
from his permitting his tasks to master him. We lose 
our bearings when we allow the thing we have to deal 
with to be stronger than ourselves; therefore it is 
necessary that we say to ourselves : "I cannot let this 
thing get the better of me; I must be willing to accept 
all the hazards that come with it, in order that finally 
I may master it*" But whoever deduces he can treat 
people in the same way, will meet with bitter disap- 
pointment. 
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Right relations between man and man can never be 
achieved by the subjection of one person to the other, 
for whenever the human will is overpowered disaster 
Is sure to follow. No one should seek to subordinate 
either a child or an adult. What one has to do is to 
find a mode of conduct that lies midway between 
defiance and obedience, between the subordination of 
others and the subordination of oneself. 

There are a great many children who, especially 
when they have been "hardened/' but sometimes, 
also, when they have been "pampered," have acquired 
the habit of answering "no" to everything that an 
adult tells them to do. They may not always actually 
say "no" out loud, but they will behave as if they had. 
Or they may lack the courage to be actively disobedi- 
ent and will obey only after they have given vent to a 
loud and defiant "no." 

If we search for the reason of this behaviour, we 
find that these children are fighting for their own in- 
dependence. There would be little to complain of 
here, for independence is both important and essen- 
tial, were it not for the impossibly foolish, way in 
which they fight. It is the way a discouraged person 
fights. His tension capacity is insufficient. The error 
lies in a failure to judge the situation independently 
and then say "yes" or "no" accordingly. The child 
instead says "no" on principle and by some inner com- 
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pulsion, almost before the adult has told him what It 
is he is to do. 

For instance take the case of a child who dislikes 
spinach. The adult is perfectly right to encourage the 
child to eat the spinach even if he does dislike the 
taste, for here again it is a question of increasing the 
tension capacity in order to learn the art of putting up 
with hardship. A calm and courageous child will obey 
instructions from an adult in much the same way as 
one obeys the instructions of a trainer,, but a child who 
has made "no" (as behaviour pattern) his guiding 
principle in life because he thinks it is the only way 
of safeguarding his independence, would die rather 
than surrender. He may believe even that his honour 
is at stake, and that to act sensibly would be showing 
the white feather. Instead of asking whether, viewed 
objectively, it is right or wrong to eat spinach, he will 
ask whose will is going to conquer, his own or the 
adult's. An unobjective struggle for power takes the 
place of objective deliberation. 

That the no-saying child is essentially unobjective 
will be seen from the fact that he can often be induced 
to eat spinach by being strictly forbidden to do so. 
The more crassly the no-habit has developed, the more 
does his behaviour pattern force him to do the very 
reverse of what others desire. When he should be 
quiet, he is noisy; when he ought to go away, lie hangs 
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about, and vice versa. Yet this conduct, the intention 

of which was originally the preservation of his own 
independence, now becomes the exact opposite, 
namely, "inverted dependence." Finally he becomes 
completely incapable of independent action because 
he will do only what others have forbidden. He 
spends all his time and energy in fighting against 
others, his own vital interests dwindle, only his inter- 
est in fighting remains. In order that he may avoid 
answering to adults for his actions, a child of this type 
will shun responsibility altogether. And because he 
dislikes subordinating himself to adults, he makes a 
principle of refusing to adapt himself to the everyday 
claims of life. We shall see shortly where such conduct 
leads. 

14 
The Habit of Saying "Yes" 

To judge from the experiences discussed in the 
previous pages, one might be led to suppose that the 
wisest course to take is blind obedience to the instruc- 
tions of adults. There is no doubt that parents and 
teachers have a wider experience of life and are 
better acquainted with the laws and necessities of 
existence than young people. One might think, there- 
fore, that one could scarcely do better than simply to 
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carry out instructions. Yet this is by no means the 
case. 

Unconditional acquiescence is as much the result 
of discouragement as is the unconditional refusal to 
carry out orders. If what we have emphasized over 
and over again is true, namely that to become inde- 
pendent is one of the most important tasks of growing 
boys and girls, then the obvious lack of independence 
found in an excessively compliant person is even 
worse than the "no-sayers' " disguised lack of inde- 
pendence, A grain of truth is to be discerned in the 
common dislike of so-called model children. Doubt- 
less they are easy for the teacher to handle, and usually 
they make substantial progress at their work. But later 
on in life they must of necessity be found wanting 
because, for all their success in learning, one thing 
they have not learned, and that is to make decisions on 
their own responsibility. 

Naturally this is true chiefly of pampered and in- 
timidated children. Only occasionally does one come 
across "hardened" children who have adopted the role 
of the model-child as the best means to attaining their 
ends. From the start the pampered child learns that 
some one else, namely the educator, absolves him of 
all responsibility. If the mother always keeps strict 
watch that the boy is wearing enough warm clothes, 
he will never learn to gauge the weather himself and 
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to choose his clothing accordingly. A boy who is al- 
ways being supervised or even helped with his home- 
work naturally thinks that he is incapable of doing his 
homework by himself. And the worst of it is that his 
educators think so too. 

Even if this kind of spoilt and dependent individual 
does make an effort to act on his own, and tries, for 
example, to do his homework without assistance, he 
will naturally fail in the attempt. For what others 
have learned to do by themselves years ago,, he has left 
to his educators all this time, namely the lesson of 
bearing first of all with small hardships, then with 
bigger ones and finally with really great ones. And 
because yesterday he had not even begun to learn this 
art, he will not be capable of it today; for it would 
take many months of practice and repeated failures 
and defeats, before he could attain to the same degree 
of independence as others of his age enjoy. Instead, 
he sees in this, his first failure, but further proof of 
his own incapacity and of the need for assistance. 
And the intimidated child fares no better than the 
spoilt child. 

The evasion of responsibility that underlies this at- 
titude of excessive compliance becomes most evident 
when a new set of problems arises. The young person 
will immediately turn to the person helping him, and 
ask him to take over the responsibility in this instance 
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too, even if the person happens to be quite incom- 
petent to deal with the matter in question. A high- 
school girl who was accustomed to receiving help 
from the assistant master for her homework ran to 
him not only with her essays and mathematical prob- 
lems, but also used to ask him where she should go 
when she went travelling, what she should buy for 
her mother's birthday, and what course of action she 
should follow when she had quarrelled with certain 
of her friends. This after all would not have been so 
bad if she had just consulted him as any person con- 
sults another; but what she wanted was concise in- 
structions from him. Not only did she want to save 
herself the trouble of thinking the question over, but 
also, and chiefly, she wanted to save herself the burden 
of making a decision. And if his decisions had turned 
out unsatisfactorily, she would of course have held 
him responsible. 

In a case like this we may say she appointed him her 
"ruling slave." He was to reign, carry responsibility 
like a ruler, but woe to him if he ruled badly, for he 
was responsible to her as if he were her slave. 

Many more people than one would imagine stand 
in need of a ruling slave. Even when grown up they 
ask themselves, 'What would my teacher or my 
father have told me to do in these circumstances?" 
They do not ask this question because they hope to 
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gain thereby clearer Insight, but because they want 
to imitate blindly the decision the father or teacher 
would have taken, and so avoid any responsibility of 
their own. People of this kind betray their situation 
by the strong Inclination to recall to mind their rul- 
ing slave directly they meet with success. They think 3 
"Now, what would he say to that!" This kind of de- 
pendence is later transferred to their companions, in 
whatever relationship it may be. Thus a man will 
make his friend his ruling slave, a subordinate his 
superior,, a husband his wife, or a wife her husband. 
That this evasion of responsibility arises as a result 
of too little tension capacity, we have tried to make 
clear in the foregoing. 



Playing Grown-up 

A great number of boys and girls long for adult- 
hood. The reasons for this craving are various. A 
happy anticipation of the future Is perfectly natural 
to a healthy and courageous human being, but an In- 
ordinate longing for it and a desire to speed up the 
period of development as much as possible indicate 
special causes, for such feelings are entirely foreign 
to an objective person. Whoever longs for the future 
is certainly dissatisfied with the present, and it is a 
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fact that this trait is frequently discernible in young 
people who live tinder some heavy pressure exerted by 
their educators, or who have come into difficulties 
through some kind of vicious circle, or who suffer be- 
cause of their economic or social position. Similarly 
a boy or girl who feels overshadowed by the elder 
brothers and sisters, or one who fears the competition 
of the younger members of the family, will want to 
grow up as soon as possible. In the young person's 
Imagination to be grown-up means an end of all the 
unhappiness and oppression that now afflicts him, and 
the opportunity to regulate his life according to his 
fancy. 

This conception is an illusion. Adult existence is 
probably in any case more difficult than childhood, 
because it is bound up with more obligations, more 
responsibilities, and fraught with more dangers. Yet 
the error in itself would lead to no great injury, were 
it not usually the basis of a very definite and distinctly 
harmful tendency. For the sake of brevity we shall 
call this tendency, "playing grown-up*" A young per- 
son of this type "play acts" at being adult long before 
he has reached that stage, but he will play only the 
parts of adult life that please him as, for instance,'free- 
dom, equal rights and so forth. The unpleasant side, 
such as, for example, the necessity to earn a living, he 
leaves out of account. 
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Thus we find a youth of sixteen aping the manners 
of a man of twenty-six. He smokes cigarettes and dis- 
plays interest in the various makes of cigarettes. Fur- 
ther inquiry, however, into his knowledge of some 
specific cigarette company he likes to discuss reveals 
that he has no idea even of what a joint stock company 
is, let alone the part played by this particular firm in 
the nation's industrial life. Or he may claim that he 
is a Communist, or a German Nationalist. Yet if ques- 
tioned closely we find he knows nothing but catch- 
words, and is as totally ignorant of the meaning of the 
theory of surplus value, upon which Communism 
rests today, as he is of the traditions and economic pre- 
suppositions upon which the German Nationalist 
Party is founded. He combines, quite unobjectively, 
all the uncritical enthusiasm that a child shows over 
his games with the resolute manner of a consciously 
responsible adult. There is no possibility of any real 
assumption of genuine responsibility because there 
has never been thorough consideration of the basic 
situation. When people of this type are induced to 
consider seriously the presuppositions of their asser- 
tions, they invariably say, "Oh dear, I imagined it was 
all so different. If things are as complicated as that, I 
would rather not be grown-up just yet." 

However this craving to be fully grown does not 
find expression solely in sudden, absorbing enthusi- 
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asms or in the use of political catchwords. To the 
youth any behaviour that he regards as essentially 
"grown-up" seems worthy of imitation. For this rea- 
son many high-school boys will drink beer in the at- 
tempt to heighten their manly dignity, although they 
dislike the taste of it. They will act as if they were al- 
ready fraternity members. Others will make as many 
acquaintances with girls as they can; they go dancing, 
and they engage upon more or less romantic adven- 
tures without really knowing why. They soon realize 
that adventures of this kind have nothing whatever to 
do with real love, but they have to go on playing the 
role of Don Juan because their behaviour pattern 
forces them to do so until a crisis forces them to 
change. 

Precisely the same applies to girls. They have to 
play at being "grand ladies' 5 or students, or even rev- 
olutionary heroines, without really caring at all for 
culture, or study, or revolution. A closer inquiry re- 
veals that their only object in behaving as if they were 
grown up is to escape the responsibility of the un- 
pleasant present. Once more the fault lies in too short 
a tension capacity, in non-objectivity, in fear of "in- 
feriority" and in too impatient a striving for "supe- 
riority." 

In these cases, through the trick of "playing grown- 
up," the individual not only absolves himself from 
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the responsibility of the grown man let us say of 
twenty-six but he also evades very skilfully the re- 
sponsibility that goes with his own age say sixteen. 
The youth of this type behaves as if he were a man of 
twenty-six, and can talk of his amorous adventures 
like an old-stager; why then bother about the trifling 
duties of a youth of sixteen! Yet the truth is that he 
will not worry about them because he finds them 
too hard. The most he actually does is to assume 
the responsibility of a child of six, for he is behaving 
just like a child at play he is playing at being 
"grown-up" exactly as a six-year-old child plays at 
being a general. And, like the child of six, he takes it 
for granted that life shall not lay upon him the grown- 
up's full burden of responsibility. The six-year-old 
child has every right to play in this way. Life does not 
expect him really to be a general, but the youth of six- 
teen no longer possesses this right. It is up to him to 
assume responsibility for his "game." If he lets himself 
in for a love affair more suited to a man of twenty-six, 
he must carry the responsibility just as an adult would. 
All the dignity for which he craves he can find in the 
fact that life already takes him seriously and he will 
come to grief unless he succeeds in living in a manner 
suitable to his age. 
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Playing Baby 

Though it Is true that if any one plays "grown-up" 
he is, in one way or another, afraid of being as he is, 
yet he must still be in possession of a remnant of cour- 
age, since he believes in the future. There are those, 
however, who suffer from still greater discouragement 
and a still poorer tension capacity. Having no faith in 
the future they behave in the manner of old people 
who have become incapable of living in the present: 
they hanker after the good old days. A youth who 
fears the future as much as he also fears the present 
must want to remain a child as long as possible. And 
the more he belongs to the type of the pampered child, 
the more he will indulge this tendency. Life was so 
pleasant when his mother stood by him all the time, 
when he did not know what duties, difficulties, and 
responsibility meant. But why was it that the adults 
were so willing in those days to save him all perplex- 
ity ? Surely only because he was weak and in need of 
help and pity. And since he regards himself still too 
small and weak to venture into the rough world round 
him, he thinks if the others only knew how helpless 
he really was, they would surely persist in their loving 
care of him. 
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The young person may be quite unaware of this 
attitude of his. He does not intentionally and volun- 
tarily play the part of a "poor, weak little child." He 
slips into it unconsciously and involuntarily, and be- 
cause he cannot change it, he accepts it as a matter of 
course. Yet the basis of it is just what we have sug- 
gested. In his unconscious desire to retain the irrespon- 
sibility of a pampered child an egocentric craving--; 
the individual feels compelled to hang on tenaciously 
to all the idiosyncrasies in which a spoiled child in- 
dulges (thereby forming a behaviour pattern). A boy 
will be weak, confiding, tender, helpless, tearful and 
generally in need of attention in the presence of his 
mother, grandmother or aunts; a girl finds it better 
to turn to her father, her grandfather, and uncles. Not 
all adults are taken in by this unconscious trick, but at 
least half are. They hover over the young person as if 
he were still a baby, they take away all responsibilities 
from him, and give him everything he whines for. 
The worst of all this is that it leads to the development 
of a vicious circle, which soon engulfs both the com- 
forter and the one comforted in catastrophe. 

A father who spoils his growing daughter to excess 
forces the girl to grow more and more dependent on 
others, and yet, as she comes up against the increas- 
ingly taxing demands which life makes upon her, she 
suffers increasingly from her own helplessness. When- 
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ever she ventures out into the "wicked world/' she 
wants her father by her side. Her girl friends remark 
mischievously on her inability to go out without her 
"big St. Bernard." The father also undergoes tortures 
whenever he is ignorant of the whereabouts of his 
daughter. He immediately imagines that "something 
might happen to her." And she feels the same about 
him. If the father comes home from his office only ten 
minutes later than usual, she suffers tortures because 
she thinks he may have met with an accident. When 
they meet again, they weep for joy; and that they 
think an indication of a peculiarly intimate family 
life! In reality it is merely a case of the spoilt daughter 
being afraid to assume any responsibility of her own, 
and of the father being afraid of solitude. Both are 
unwilling to pursue the path of their own destiny, 
both are cowards, and they are thus both heading for 
a catastrophe which will bring upon them the 
very thing they most dread. The vicious circle will 
not let them go so long as they persist in their 
ways. 

It is quite true that this is a very extreme case, but 
the same vicious circle is to be found in countless 
families, though probably less acutely developed. 
Nearly always the element of fear is involved fear 
of being alone, fear of going out, fear for the welfare 
of another person (here a person's own cowardice 
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bears the mask of affection !), fear of the dark, fear of 
illness or even fearof something quite unknown. To 
be sure, as an immediate result of all this fear,, the 
individual gets precisely what he has unconsciously 
desired all along, namely a babyish existence without 
responsibility,, immunity from all danger, a retreat to 
the narrowest field of activity, and complete content- 
ment with the little lie already has a life with the 
smallest tension capacity imaginable. But reality never 
endures such flights from responsibility for long. He 
who is content with little because of his cowardice, 
will lose even the little he has. Death, illness, eco- 
nomic crises, or merely the daily claims of life, take 
their toll of all and sundry. The human being who 
is not prepared to face new dangers and new prob- 
lems, to grow older and more mature, will suddenly 
land himself in catastrophes that will bring his ego- 
centricity with its particular behaviour pattern into 
distressful collapse. 



The Craving to Be Great 

We shall now relate what befell a sixteen-year-old 
high-school boy who was a typical example of the "too 
Independent" kind of character, or one whom we 
might describe as showing a dangerously exagger- 
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ated tendency to "play at being adult." He was 
the eldest son of a modest official in a small town. 
His Christian name was Paul. During the War, 
that is until his fifth year, he lived mostly in the 
house of his grandparents,, who consistently 
spoiled him. He had the reputation of being very 
gifted, and great things were expected of him. 
His earliest childhood memory was of riding a 
rocking-horse with his helmet on and girt with a 
sword, and of his grandfather saying, "Field Marshal 
General Paul von Hindenburg." The characteristic 
feature of this memory is that it contains no element 
whatsoever of achievement, or danger, or any real 
striving; it is all an outward show, a pageant, and at 
the same time an image of shining success. It soon be- 
comes evident what proportions this recipe for "easy 
success by effortless showing-off ' has acquired in his 
life. And presumably this is the very reason why pre- 
cisely this otherwise insignificant nursery episode 
should have remained rooted in his memory. 

When his father returned from the Front, he found 
his eldest son somewhat spoiled and self-willed, it is 
true, but adventuresome and lively; in other words, a 
regular boy. Soon afterward school started. And then 
the first real obstruction in his path appeared. He 
came under a woman teacher with whom he got 
along very well, but who held him with unswerving 
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firmness to certain standards of discipline and also 
of work. Paul showed that he could work under her 
willingly and well, so long as he was afforded an op- 
portunity to be on parade. He even showed a readiness 
to undertake unpleasant tasks,, such as writing out a 
whole page of alphabet, provided that this exhibition 
of work brought him recognition. So long as he was 
praised, anything could be got out of him, but the 
moment the teacher corrected him or refrained from 
praising his exertions,, he would suddenly lose all 
pleasure in work. This is the typical character of a 
child who has been brought up in too gentle or too 
feminine surroundings. 

In our phraseology we would say: the pampered 
child possesses too small a tension capacity. Paul 
would do only the things he disliked if such action led 
to immediate and direct success. Hardships that gave 
no immediate promise of success, or that involved the 
risk of failure, were not for him. But since he was not 
affected by the discouragement that follows spoiling 
until he started school (usually spoilt children are dis- 
couraged from the beginning and withdraw immedi- 
ately into themselves), it never occurred to him to be 
less demanding. Now, as before, he had to have recog- 
nition, success and candies. The latter in particular 
he simply could not go without. If he saw a lump of 
sugar on the table, he had to have it, and when his 
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grandmother bade Mm go to bed, he demanded "a 
huge piece of chocolate" as a reward. 

It is easy to imagine his subsequent development. 
Unwilling, on the one hand, to make any effort, and, 
on the other, to forego success, all he could do was to 
select whatever activities promised safe and easy tri- 
umphs. Learning small verses by heart, staging little 
theatre scenes, acting parts, making jokes, being quick 
at repartee, and similar exhibitionist feats, became his 
strong suit. Practice in these pursuits gave him the 
reputation o a gifted and amusing fellow who was 
welcome wherever he went. Time and again he suc- 
ceeded in captivating his teachers with these methods. 
But, what was more important still, he was the fav- 
ourite of the class, the recognized leader in all school 
festivities, expeditions, and games. He always had the 
misfortune, however, to be led into promising more 
than he could fulfil the inevitable consequence of 
his desire for quick and spectacular success. For in- 
stance, on one occasion, when he was in his junior 
year, he promised to bring along four bottles of wine 
to a celebration. He could not raise them anywhere 
and, unable to procure them, unwilling also to incur 
disgrace by breaking his word, he stole some coins 
from his grandmother, and bought the wine. 

Any one who can penetrate the inner workings of 
this boy's mind will recognize that he was fully aware 
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of his action when he stole the money, but that he 
would sooner have died than go to that feast without 
the wine. To steal was certainly a very great wrong, 
but it was a lesser evil to him than disgrace. To ask 
whether he could have acted otherwise is beside the 
point. What one has to ponder over is the line that 
should have been taken to direct the development of 
his character into other channels. His behaviour pat- 
tern forced him to seek success in exhibitionism in- 
stead of real achievement,, and it was impossible for 
him now to escape the workings of his inner laws. 

Once he had resorted to such an expedient, the habit 
grew on him. The more wretched he felt in his role 
of thief and deceiver, the more urgently he needed the 
recognition and admiration of his schoolfellows. And 
so, when it was suggested he should invite a number 
of his friends to go for an automobile ride, the 
temptation was too strong for him. His craving to cut 
a big figure drove him to ever wilder escapades of 
daring. For the drive he again stole the money he 
needed, and even forged a money order; to round oft 
the day he arranged a drinking bout. 

What happened afterward need not be described 
in any detail. The more he was harassed by the anx- 
ious questioning of his family, the grander the impres- 
sion he had to make on his friends, the more misdeeds 
he had to perpetrate, and the more painful his situa- 
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tion at home became. All that he had most wished to 
avoid he now had to suffer to the full: unpleasantness, 

danger, and defeat. The helplessness of his family 
and their feelings of horror may be left out of account 
altogether, for what has to be realized is that It was his 
own fear of hardship that brought upon this exhibi- 
tionist greater hardships than he could ever have 
imagined. 

Of the steps that may be taken to remedy a situation 
of this kind, we shall speak in the next chapter. 

18 

Excitability 

Let us now consider, as a parallel case, the story of 
a high-school girl, also sixteen years of age, who had 
had an entirely unsuccessful school career when the 
time came for her to leave. She, too, was an example 
of the type of person who has been pampered as a 
child, and represented what may be described as an 
exaggerated case of "playing the baby." Yet the traces 
of a hardening process that were also discernible in 
her character indicated that, to a certain extent, she 
had suffered from neglect in her early childhood. 
Actually she did come- from quite a poor home. With 
her father away in the War, it had been necessary for 
her mother to go out and earn money, so that at the 
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age of two or three the child had been left very much 
to her own devices. There were no brothers or sisters. 
This neglect might have taught her the lesson (as it 
does other hardened children) that every human be- 
ing has to battle his own way through life. Yet 
almost by chance she hit upon another expedient. 
When left alone as a small child, she used to play 
for a time and then start sobbing pitifully. This 
aroused the attention and anxiety of the neighbours, 
who found a way into the house and discov- 
ered the little girl crying helplessly. After sev- 
eral repetitions of this scene, the child soon learned 
that if she cried loudly enough she would attract 
help from outside, and her misery would be at 
an end. She thus adopted an attitude that usually de- 
velops in the case only of pampered children. The 
behaviour pattern developed was of this nature: "The 
more excited and unhappy I am, the more others will 
come to my help. The more you are Mown* the more 
people help you to 'come up'; so it is best to be as 
wretched and overwrought as you can." 

When she went to school she was already an adept 
at attracting the attention and aid of her fellows. The 
trouble she went to was quite considerable, and her 
exhibition of gestures, sighings, and groanings earned 
first the sympathy but later the sarcastic comment of 
her teacher. However this failure did not induce her 
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to change to a more objective attitude, and to settle 
down to the ordinary tasks of school. On the contrary 
dismayed at the heartlessness of the adults, she went 
to even greater pains, but with still less success, until 
she finally worked herself up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that she was trembling from embarrassment, 
rage, and fear. 

Any one acquainted with the feeling of extreme ex- 
citement knows how quickly the bodily organs are 
sympathetically affected. In the case of our heroine it 
was generally her stomach that did her the good turn 
of becoming upset through sheer excitement. One 
day, after getting very worked up during an arith- 
metic lesson, she vomited. This experience left her 
with a headache, and a feeling of exhaustion. She was 
sent home in a state of "great agitation," as she herself 
afterward described it. By now the teacher had per- 
ceived where the child was heading with her senseless 
demands on life, and grew really frightened until the 
doctor calmed her with the assurance that the child 
was "only nervous," Nevertheless, the little girl of ten, 
as she was then, had already learned that, on occa- 
sions, she could make herself very "successfully ill." 

Naturally the girl's objectivity, her tension capacity, 
and her progress as a whole were very seriously jeop- 
ardized. As things went worse with her, her excite- 
ment increased and also her (unconscious) efforts to 
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gain her ends by arousing sympathy. When she was 
no longer successful in winning the sympathy of her 
fellows by these methods,, she withdrew into solitude 
deeply hurt, and fed on her own pity. She pictured 
herself as the most unhappy person on earth; no one 
suffered as much as she from human hardness and 
lack of understanding. Sometimes, in a book or at the 
movies, she would come across a heroine suffering 
from the same fate, and this would strengthen her 
convictions. She grew still more aloof from her family 
and more pessimistic, ate less, slept worse, and finally 
had to be sent to a rest home. There she did well at 
first, that is until the superintendent began to see 
through her strange conduct. Then the tragedy 
started all over again. It was not until the superin- 
tendent explained to her the why and wherefore of 
her condition, and gradually taught the child how in 
life one has to learn to face hardships and increase 
one's tension capacity, that she began to improve 
slowly but steadily. 
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The Spoilsport and the Dreamer 

In the previous chapters we have discussed first the 
relationship of the individual to his work, and then 
his relationship to his teachers and other educators. 
It is invariably true that these relationships become 
difficult to whatever degree the person in question is 
egocentric, that is, to whatever degree his tension 
capacity is prevented from growing. The point to con- 
sider now is whether the same observations hold good 
for the relationship of an individual to his con- 
temporaries. 

In observing small children, we notice one fairly 
widespread attitude of character that is best described 
as that of the "spoilsport." But as it has been our cus- 
tom all along to differentiate between the more active 
and the more passive forms of character, we shall 
again draw a line between the more active spoilsport 
and the more passive dreamer. 

Th spoilsport belongs to the category of "no-say- 
ing** individuals already described. By his origin he 
is generally a "hardened** character. Though his pre- 
vious experience of life has taught him to regard all 
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men as his enemies, he is confident that, if he exerts 
himself, he can get the better of them. Consequently 
he can never watch a group quietly enjoying itself 
at work or play. It is impossible for him to join in, 
because (probably without knowing it) he distrusts 
every one; it is equally impossible for him to let the 
others go on playing quietly for then he would be 
moved to envy. He would imagine himself slighted or 
neglected, if the others played without him. His be- 
haviour patterns force this attitude upon him. 

The only thing he can do is to break up the group. 
He may play the fool so as to upset the rules of the 
game, or he may resort to more obvious methods, 
and try to assert his supremacy by ragging or knock- 
ing the others about. The game or the work in ques- 
tion soon comes to an end, for every one's attention is 
engaged by trying to squash the spoilsport, but in the 
meantime he has gained his objective, for he is "on 
top" once more. 

But now take a person who, with the same basic 
attitude to life (that is, the pattern of universal dis- 
trust), lacks the courage to adopt such an active line 
of behaviour; the only course open to him is to with- 
draw from the group, whether in pride or dejection, 
to sit by himself in a corner and follow his own 
fancies. 

The type of dreamer that evolves in this way varies 
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very much in his possibilities of inner development. 
Moreover such children are usually clumsy with their 
hands, for they have lost all confidence in their power 
to handle inanimate objects; they are thus thrown 
back entirely on their inner life. Some fill their minds 
with fantasies and fairy tales, some with a definite 
line of thought or meditation unless they are too dis- 
couraged to indulge in any mental activity at all. In 
the latter instance they sink into a twilight state of 
apathy and inaction that very often gives the impres- 
sion of actual feeble-mindedness. But this state is 
due merely to complete discouragement, and can be 
cured fairly quickly by a treatment of friendly en- 
couragement. 

The weaver of fantasies generally shows poetic 
tendencies but, even though he may grow more active, 
one notices his poems are definitely unobjective. He 
trys to brag and to recount adventures he has never 
experienced. In this way arises the apparently sense- 
less lying so often to be met with in the young. It is 
only another sign of discouragement. But the child 
who worries all day over the origin of the earth, the 
meaning of life, and the immortality of animals is 
often in appearance already a real little philos- 
opher. Yet the fact that his behaviour is fundamen- 
tally egocentric in nature, and has little to do with ob- 
jectivity, will be proved by his timid shrinking from 
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all the real experiences that pertain to his years. He 
does not dare to come to terms with reality, but pre- 
fers to escape into the realm of ideas, where fewer 
bitter experiences are to be met with than in the outer, 
everyday world. 

It is characteristic of all these outsiders that, like 
Joseph, they "think themselves better than their 
brethren." Their lack of courage, which would ordi- 
narily manifest itself as a feeling of inferiority, they 
have concealed skilfully even from themselves. And 
the compensation for this feeling of inferiority, 
namely, the striving for recognition, becomes a kind 
of modified megalomania. The individual considers 
himself a poet, a sage, a genius, or a martyr, always 
something quite special and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the others. Here again we notice the desire 
always to be "on top," and very particularly in the 
case of those who lack courage most. It is true that the 
dreamer treads an easier path than the spoilsport, yet 
at bottom he is doing the same thing: he is making 
himself superior to the group, which he fears. We 
term such people "we-cripples" because they do not 
possess the capacity of fitting themselves into a group, 
into a "we." 

Usually it might appear as though an individual of 
this "we-cripple" type does not want to adapt himself, 
and as though he himself should be blamed for Ms 
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unwillingness, but on closer scrutiny he Invariably 
turns out to have been the victim of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances (family conditions, social injustice, etc.) 
or of unfavourable inner conditions (caused by illness, 
physical defects, extreme delicateness, etc.). There 
must have been influences at work in his early years 
which, whether by means of pampering, hardening, 
or intimidation drove the child against his will into 
egocentriclty. At all events the question of guilt does 
not arise. Instead a task presents itself. The problem is 
how to help this young outsider to fit himself once 
again Into the group. 

That, on the other hand, the group likewise regards 
these outsiders as enemies, goes without saying. It 
treats them badly, with the result that the outsiders 
believe more firmly than ever that they are only too 
right in regarding all other people as their enemies. 
This makes them withdraw still further into them- 
selves, receive still worse treatment from the group 
and grow still more hostile. The vicious circle that in- 
volves the individual and the group is always widen- 
ing the chasm between the two. It Is safe to prophesy 
that these egocentric traits of character will lead to a 
great deal of trouble in later years, and especially in 
the years of adolescence. 
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2O 

Buffoons 

The older an individual grows, die better he is able 
to adapt himself to his surroundings, but this circum- 
stance does not, of itself, change the behaviour pat- 
terns formed in early childhood; it merely completes 
them and points them up. For instance, the spoilsport 
and likewise the dreamer do not cut themselves 
off from the community entirely but will always be 
seeking to improve their relations with their con- 
temporaries, though without being able to alter the 
basic structure of their character, namely, their dis- 
trust and their outside-ness. Among the great variety 
of character types that arise in this way, the clown, or 
the buffoon as we might call him, is particularly fre- 
quent and instructive. 

Deep within himself the clown feels, as we have 
said, that he does not quite belong to the group, but to 
avoid being left out of things altogether, he develops 
certain aptitudes that he hopes will endear him to the 
others, or at least make him indispensable. He learns 
to sing songs, tell stories, make puns, and play foolish 
practical jokes. In other words he plays somewhat the 
part of the clown or fool at mediaeval feasts. He does 
not quite belong nor is he taken seriously, but he is the 
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general favourite. A certain amount of courage, how- 
ever,, is needed to play this role. In bygone days we 
would have said talent, but now we know only too 
well that such talents can thrive only where a suffi- 
cient degree of courage and interest already exist. 

If his discouragement grows, the clown will shrink 
from assuming intellectual leadership, yet since he 
must make his audience laugh at all costs, he falls 
back on the one device remaining at his disposal, 
namely, that of making himself ridiculous. He in- 
vokes laughter with his grimaces and capers and 
costumes, but the laughter is at his expense. The enter- 
tainer has become a buffoon and the pathetic supe- 
riority for which he strives so laboriously costs him the 
very thing he originally desired to defend, namely, 
his human dignity. 

These buffoons include a number of hardened char- 
acters, and also a great number of mixed types, but 
at bottom they all reveal a distinct lack of capacity 
for fellowship. For this reason to find fault with their 
actions or to advise a different mode of behaviour does 
not help them in the least. The only way of persuad- 
ing them into objectivity is to draw them gradually 
and patiently back into the group by priming their 
courage again and again until they are brave enough 
to appear again as they are, without their masks, and 
to co-operate in a group as one among many. 
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Unless the outsider is successfully enticed back to the 
fold, he will play-act more fantastically then ever, for 
since the methods he uses to appear as an accepted 
member of society quickly wear thin, he always has to 
be devising new jokes and ever wilder pranks, even 
though he thereby makes his "apartness" more notice- 
able still. He will be dismissed even more lightly with. 
a glance or a shrug, while his exertions to gain "su- 
premacy" will grow more crazy and stupid than ever. 
The same vicious circle that we have mentioned be- 
fore is operating here, very often with quite vicious 
and distressing consequences. The court fool turns 
into a scapegoat, his jests to bitter earnest. Usually it 
ends with the outsider giving up his fight for the outer 
trappings of success and sinking resentfully either 
into lethargy and indifference, or perhaps even into 
wickedness and crime. It is incumbent upon the com- 
munity to protect its members at least from the worst 
pitfalls that beset them, and it is the duty of the indi- 
vidual to find his way back into the community. But 
in each case trust is an indispensable factor, and trust 
entails real courage and patience. 

21 
Followers 

Once we have realized how both excessive stub- 
bornness and excessive obedience spring from the 
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same cause, that is, egocentricity, it will be patent also 
that not only the outsider's anti-social tendency but 
also an individual's undiscriniinating acquiescence in 
the dictates of the group are- the results of egocentri- 
city. The reasons why in any individual one trait hap- 
pens to predominate rather than another are easily 
traceable in this case also. For the most part they are 
due to the outer circumstances of the individual, the 
nature of his surroundings, or his social position, but 
in part also to his inner circumstances, namely, his 
tough or delicate constitution, health or sickness in 
early years, and so on. Speaking generally we might 
say that the very same degree of egocentricity that 
leads one person of a definitely active type to "walk 
alone," will lead another, more passively constituted, 
to be a follower. 

From his childhood on this type of person will 
shrink from having to contend with any new or diffi- 
cult situation alone. If it is a case of the whole group 
exposing itself to danger, he will take part with alac- 
rity, and indeed prove exceedingly useful for all kinds 
of important work. Only he must never be given any 
solitary post. We observe here the peculiar combina- 
tion of a marked need for society with obvious lack of 
courage. At first sight this might appear to contra- 
dict what we have said before, but the difficulty is re- 
solved when we realize the relationship that exists in 
this case between the individual and the community. 
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It is not the individual who is serving the community; 
indeed he has no intention of sacrificing himself for 
it. It is the community that has to serve him by pro- 
tecting him; without it he would feel stranded and 
helpless. 

The behaviour pattern of such a person takes this 
form: "I cannot be alone. Others must help me. 
Therefore I must not separate myself from them, but 
must behave in such a way that they will look upon 
me as one of themselves." 

We all need society. No one can endure permanent 
solitude. But we should be able to summon up suffi- 
cient courage to put up with solitary work over certain 
periods, under certain circumstances even for years 
if the needs of the community demand it of us. 

But those who are merely followers, who always 
move with the crowd, will be utterly uninterested in 
rendering any such individual service to the commu- 
nity. They are content only as long as they can pass 
unobserved, as long as they can keep from playing 
any definite part as individuals ; one might be tempted 
to say that they lack all desire for recognition. Yet 
that is not so, for if ever they are blamed for some- 
thing that might lower them in the eyes of their com- 
rades, they defend themselves just as desperately as 
any other egocentric person when attacked in the 
weak spot of his armour. Their need for recognition 

92 
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Is as strong as their egocentriclty, but their aim, 
their formula for being "on top" is peculiarly sim- 
ple, namely: "I must not forfeit my place in society." 
As one would imagine, characters of this kind are 
extremely sensitive to injustice or ridicule. Compare 
for a moment their attitude with Luther's "Here I 
stand; I cannot do otherwise/' or General York's "I 
lay my head at the feet of Your Majesty/' * and it will 
be seen how greatly the really courageous attitude 
toward society diff ers from the other method of tak- 
ing refuge in society, a mark of too little tension 
capacity. 

Luther and York could only do what they did be- 
cause their tension capacity at times of stress was 
practically unlimited. 

However this very obvious form of going with the 
crowd is of less importance than the more refined 
forms, indications of which are to be found in all 
of us. 

For example there is the "inability to say no/' that 
so often masquerades as politeness or good humour, 
If A asks us to promise him "a", we are so obliging 
that we comply. If B then asks us to do "b", we again 

* Ally by compulsion of Napoleon, Frederick William III of Prussia 
Bad sent an army corps to Russia under command of General York. 
York saved Ms corps from disaster in Napoleon's defeat by making 
his own peace with the enemy, presumably without knowledge and coun- 
ter to the wishes of his king, at risk of being judged a traitor. 
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promise to do so, only noticing afterward that "a" 
and "b" happen to be diametrically opposed. 

A young student was asked to join a nationalist 
organization, and shortly afterward he was also 
asked to become a member of a communist youth 
federation. He permitted both sides to give him full 
Information on their aims and working methods, 
found both parties in the right and their methods 
quite excellent and signed both of the forms admit- 
ting him as a member. He knew very well that what 
he was doing was impossible, but he could see no other 
way of ridding himself of the eloquent importunities 
of the older students. 

Yet the solution of the riddle lay close at hand. One 
must have the courage to say "no," even at the risk 
of displeasing others. Only that is just what so many 
people find it impossible to do. They are bound hand 
and foot by a behaviour pattern that forces them to do 
only what others will approve. And behind them 
looms that devastating feeling of inferiority; no 
sooner do they meet with a disdainful shrug of the 
shoulders, than they are overwhelmed with a sense of 
their own worthlessness. 

What we call "suggestibility" comes very close to 
this "inability to say no," It is the uncritical accept- 
ance of everything told us on authority, the desire to 
follow every fashion and tendency indulged in by so- 
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called public opinion, the anxious observance of 
everything "they" do or refrain from doing; in short, 
it is the enslavement of the individual to his surround- 
ings. 

22 
Fanatics 

Though a person may have become a follower, and 
dependent for all his actions upon a certain group or 
leader, he may gradually accumulate enough courage 
(possibly as a result of the reassuring air of the leader) 
to stand his man in a trial of strength with another 
group or with the followers of another leader. His 
courage is now sufficient for him to defend himself 
and his group, but not for him to stand alone as an 
independent person within his own group. He re- 
mains a follower, though a brave one. His courage is 
of a peculiarly restricted sort. To questions and objec- 
tions he will give the replies customary in his group. 
When attacked, he will defend himself as taught by 
the group. And the more his assailants trip him up 
with unfamiliar objections or methods of attack, the 
more violent and one-sided will grow his defense. He 
becomes a fanatic. 

Fanatical followers are to be met with in all poli- 
tical parties and all religious groups. They belong to 
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every age and to both sexes, but especially it seems to 
the period of youth, which is most prone to this 
strange alliance of courage and limitation, of energy 
and deep despondency. For instance we find a young 
man standing up for a certain political leader in a 
most inspired fashion. He believes the man to have 
the right on his side, and he is willing to lay down his 
life for him. When confronted with familiar argu- 
ments, he rattles off the answers as if he were repeat- 
ing a catechism and with an air of scorn as much as 
to say, "we are not afraid of questions for we are in 
the right." Though if any one raises an objection that 
lies outside his catechism, he still has to preserve his 
triumphant air of superiority for the sake of his lead- 
er's honour. However as he knows no direct answer to 
the objective question (though probably there is one), 
he has to fall back on other resources. He will prob- 
ably say, "What is the use of splitting hairs ? We pre- 
fer deeds to words"; or he may even say, "We testify 
to the rightness of our cause by our readiness to die 
for it." This may sound very fine if proclaimed at a 
moment when the decision actually depends upon 
bayonets and hand-grenades, but they are foolish 
words if used as an argument in a political debate over 
tea in the evening. It is the bankrupt talk of a man 
who simply has not the courage to say that he does 
not know the answer. 
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Real courage and a real capacity for fellowship will 
never fail to find the right way out; debatable points 
will be threshed out jointly until the logical answer 
is found that will reconcile the opposing points of 
view. It is quite possible to proceed as one does in a 
sporting game of chess, namely, to draw one's op- 
ponent's attention to any errors and lapses. While only 
possible to people with a certain amount of courage, 
it will be found that this reasonable method of debate 
first clears up one's own views, secondly brings light 
to those of the opponent, thirdly throws into relief 
the weak and strong points of the opponent's argu- 
ments, fourthly gives the opponent a chance to change 
his point of view and come over to one's own side (a 
thing made totally impossible by fanaticism); and 
fifthly something which requires rather more brav- 
ery in all earnestness a favourable occasion is created 
for the correction of one's own point of view. 

This fifth point marks the weakness of the fanatic. 
He would sooner die than admit that he had ever 
made a mistake, that his opponent could also be in 
the right, that hitherto he himself had held a wrong 
point of view, and that it is his duty to change it. 
It is this fear of having to confess to human weak- 
nesses that drives the fanatic to his use of brutal meth- 
ods. Fearful of the moment when he will no longer be 
able to ignore his own errors, he becomes more and 
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more wild in his defense, for he is now def ending, not 
his cause, but his own beloved ego. He refuses to listen 
to his opponent, or, if he does listen, he insists he 
cannot understand. Like a battle cry he will repeat 
again and again old arguments that have been 
refuted long since; or he may quote an authority 
in a final attempt to dumbfound his adversary, tell- 
ing him to "go and read such and such a volume. 
There you will find everything I cannot tell you about 
at this moment." And he is perfectly oblivious of the 
fact that he is throwing away his own weapons by 
such conduct, that he is lowering himself to the level 
of an automatic and irresponsible tool in the hands of 
an outside authority, and that his faint-heartedness 
spells defeat not merely for himself but for his cause 
also. The more violent the fanatic, the more lifeless 
and rigid his methods, the less capable will he be of 
fairness toward his opponent. The less he understands 
the whole, that is, Life (and, after all, his opinions 
and his group form a very small part of the whole) 
the quicker will the march of events pass over him 
and proceed to the order of the day. 

23 
Dictators 

Because of the different grades and forms of ego- 
centricity^ and also because of the varying aptitudes 
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which express whatever remnants of objectivity still 
exist, some system soon arises in every group of people 
whereby a distinction is made between those in 
authority and those under authority, between what 
constitutes importance and what constitutes insig- 
nificance, but it is by no means always the most ob- 
jective person in the group who at first is the most 
influential. In time, and especially in moments of dan- 
ger to the group, it will become self-evident that only 
true objectivity and a long tension span (that is, 
genuine courage and genuine fellowship), can make 
a true leader. A man endowed with the requisite 
courage and capacity for fellowship will possibly re- 
main in the background for a long time (there being 
for him no reason why he should push himself for- 
ward), while the leadership is carried on with a fair 
showing of authority by persons who are definitely 
discouraged but who have not yet lost all power of 
action. 

All group leaders who fall into this latter category 
are haunted by an unconfessed feeling of inferiority 
which forces them to seek compensation by acquiring 
power and influence over their fellow men, or, at the 
very least, by gaining a reputation. Their inner law, 
their behaviour pattern, insists that they must always 
be first, and first not on some field of battle inspired 
by the muses but in the reality of everyday life. What 
they strive for is real political power, and their first 
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crying need is for subjects to do their bidding. This 
kind of character we will call the dictator type. 

Naturally this particular tendency can be fostered 
only when there are sufficient individuals available 
who belong to the follower, or the subject type. Yet, 
whether among children, or adolescents, or adults, so 
far there has never been any lack of subjects, at any 
rate in Europe. Dictators therefore have never gone 
short of a following to help them satisfy their desire 
for recognition. 

It is natural that a dictator should rarely belong to 
the pampered or intimidated type of character, and 
usually to the hardened type. Like all individuals who 
are active, he retains a remnant of real courage. How 
far he is able to deal with the real needs of his fellow 
men and with the actual circumstances and problems 
of life, will depend upon the amount of courage he has 
retained; and upon the extent of this success will 
depend the length of his reign as a leader. 

It is very often difficult to distinguish whether a 
given person has assumed the leadership for chiefly 
objective or chiefly egocentric reasons, but there are 
occasions when the difference is unmistakable. Let us 
suppose that a group of twelve people have lost their 
way walking through the country. The greater the 
danger, the more readily the leadership will be handed 
over to the most courageous individual present, or. 
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what is equivalent in this case, to the one with the 
greatest presence of mind. The greater the danger, the 
more as a matter of course will he assume the leader- 
ship, and the more will the previous (unobjective) 
leader be willing to find some honourable pretext for 
relinquishing it. The more genuine courage this new 
leader possesses, the readier will he be to surrender 
the command when it is no longer essential to the in- 
terests of the group that he should hold it. Until that 
moment he will use all his powers of determination, 
perhaps even force, to see that his orders are executed. 
Any one acquainted with the history of ancient times 
will know that it was the custom in Hellas, Italy, and 
Germany for "Dukes" to be appointed at times of 
emergency, and what everlasting anxiety these Dukes 
caused their tribes just because no one knew whether 
they were going to remain sufficiently objective to sur- 
render their powers once the danger was past. 

A new insight into a very old problem is the realiza- 
tion that a leader proves his true courage only when 
lie uses every means at his disposal to make himself 
superfluous. The ambition to be a leader, the lust for 
power, and the desire to be a Caesar tendencies 
quickly recognized nowadays are typical efforts to 
compensate for a certain kind of inferiority feeling. It 
would be possible for us to determine with mathe- 
matical certainty why and when this lack of courage 
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on the part of a dictator will cause his downfall. The 
more objective a leader, the greater his resolve to put 
himself at the service of his cause. He makes himself 
the "first servant of the State." But the more unobjec- 
tive he is, the more he will use the cause to further his 
own ends: "Ul-Ltat, c'est moi" Such an attitude fore- 
tells unmistakably that another person, obviously 
more fitted to serve the cause, would not be welcomed 
with any joy but would be regarded as a competitor 
and dismissed in jealousy and hatred. A dictator such 
as we have described must always take pains to see 
that no able men are included in his following, lest 
one day they overtop him. At the same time, however, 
he must have stout heads among his followers for his 
encounters with the leaders of other groups. The 
vicious circle that finally proves the undoing of the 
dictator is formulated thus: "It is essential that I 
should have followers that surpass those of my com- 
petitors in courage and disinterestedness. But I must 
also take care that my own followers are not too brave 
and disinterested, or one day I may cease to be their 
leader, and they will become my competitors." Di- 
rectly therefore any follower shows greater courage 
than the leader himself, he must be thrown out of the 
group. He thus has to choose between either having 
no reliable followers, and through lack of them losing 
the fight to competing groups, or else encouraging 
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the deputy leaders who are conspicuous for their 
courage, and one day seeing them become the leaders 
o competing groups, to which he must eventually 
succumb, since it was he who trained their leaders. 
Ultimately, therefore, a group can prosper only if it 
contains a sufficient number of objective members, so 
that no difficulty arises about the question of leader- 
ship, 

24 

Weaklings 

Many people have a definite understanding of the 
fact that a dictatorship is both dangerous and bad. 
Probably in early childhood, and unaware of the 
fact, these people have had unfortunate experiences 
in this respect, and as a result have a law operat- 
ing within them which forbids them ever to lord it 
over their fellow creatures or infringe on their inde- 
pendence in any way. 

If ever a person of this type is called upon to assume 
the leadership of a group because he happens to be 
the most courageous or the most experienced person 
present, or merely even the oldest he will not fall 
into the error of reducing the group to a tool of his 
lust for power. Yet neither will he be able to enforce 
the accomplishment of any disagreeable, any special 
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duty against the will of the group or even of only some 
of its individual members. What he will try to do is 
to express only the "general will 5 ' of the group. He 
will not dare to press his own creative ideas upon them 
in the interests of the group as a whole. Therefore he 
may be a popular leader at first, but the fact will soon 
emerge that the total achievements of the group leave 
much to be desired., and that both the group and the 
leader are unable to cope with any difficult situations 
that arise. 

The mistake made here is that the individual does 
not dare to regard his own will and creative thoughts 
as expressing the group's needs and potentialities. 
Otherwise, secure in the knowledge that what he 
wants is right, he would surely be able to induce them 
to carry out his wishes. However., he lacks courage for 
this. He dare not throw himself whole-heartedly either 
into the group or into life. Consequently he fails in 
creative action. As far as he himself is concerned, he is 
probably perfectly able to take a firm stand, but to 
stand against the will of the group and say, "Do this, 
for it has to be done/' is beyond his power. 

A true leader, however, will feel the aims of his 
group as his own. And the followers will know that 
he is embodying their aims, for they will have occa- 
sion to realize that fact over and over again. 

To be a leader means to be productive for the group 
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as a whole; It means assuming the responsibility not 
only of one's own actions but of those of the commu- 
nity as a whole. One of the elements of leadership 
therefore is the capacity to clarify for individuals their 
own confused aims and in this way to help them and 
the group as a whole to clearer vision and fresh experi- 
ence, in short to further development. 

What kind of fear exactly is it that makes some 
leaders too compliant ? What stops them from really 
assuming responsibility? Fundamentally it Is the 
same fear that forces the too self-willed leader Into the 
errors of dictatorship. It is the fear that he may lose 
his leadership. If we look still closer, we invariably 
find that weak leaders fear nothing so much as the 
dissatisfaction of their followers. They need the praise 
and the good opinion of their people to compensate 
their own feeling of inferiority. Intrinsically they are 
capable only of being either the successful and uni- 
versally beloved leader (that is, 100 per cent on top), 
or else the victim of the blackest despair, whose only 
desire Is to bury himself (100 per cent down). They 
are therefore Incapable of recognizing as their own 
task that which is the essential task of every leader, 
namely, to make himself superfluous. What we have 
here is a marked degree of inner dependence, of def- 
erence to the opinion of others, and of striving after 
the outward show of success. And out of this lack of 
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courage there arises, as in other similar cases, a vicious 
circle that remorselessly leads to catastrophe. 

To curry the favour of his followers is a sure indica- 
tion of uncertainty and indecision on the part of the 
leader. The more anxious he is to fulfil every individ- 
ual wish of the members of his group,, the more exact- 
ing and un-objective will grow their personal de- 
mands. And instead of unequivocally protecting the 
interests of the group against the interests of the in- 
dividual, the leader will be driven to soliciting the 
good-will of individual members by friendly persua- 
sion, and perhaps even to paying for it in the form of 
concessions and "political horse-trading." The group 
will soon be torn by dissension within, and the com- 
mon aims that originally brought the group together 
will gradually be lost from sight behind a welter of 
bargainings, demands, and conditions. On the one 
hand, every man will consider his own personal 
claims slighted (for the leader cannot possibly com- 
ply with them all), and, on the other, he will sense 
the grave harm that is being inflicted on the common 
interests of the group by such leadership. Thus sooner 
or later the group must revolt against the weakling, 
and the very thing he wished to avoid by being agree- 
able to all and sundry, namely, the loss of leadership, 
he will have brought about involuntarily by that very 
compliance. 
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Sexual 'Enlightenment 

By far the greatest difficulties that arise during the 
transition from childhood to maturity are wont to 
occur in the sphere of sexual development. In no other 
sphere is the change so great., or does such a completely 
new set of responsibilities, and opportunities for ex- 
perience arise. Individuals who lack courage most 
often founder here, but even the courageous will not 
pass this test without some vacillations and some 
errors. 

One hears so often that so-called sexual enlighten- 
ment, that is, a timely acquaintance with the biolog- 
ical processes of sexual life, is the chief condition for 
healthy development at this period of adolescence. 
Yet that is true only to a very limited degree. It may 
be correct to say that a youth who has received hardly 
any enlightenment, or has received it along the wrong 
lines, will find it more difficult to cope with real ex- 
perience, and so will lose more easily any courage he 
still retains. Yet to any one who has lost his courage, 
even the best kind of enlightenment is of very little 
use, while he who has retained his courage will find 
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his way even if the seemingly indispensable enlight- 
enment was not given. 

The fact can scarcely be overemphasized that so- 
called enlightenment can describe only the physio- 
logical processes. One may, and should, tell a child, 
possibly by means of illustrations, how the embryo 
grows in the mother's womb, and how the processes 
of fertilization and birth come about but about the 
great new world he is entering, the storm of emotions 
that sweeps between the sexes, the revolution within 
that transforms a stubborn or a clinging child into a 
responsible and lovable man or woman, one cannot 
tell the child anything. He understands as little of that 
side of it as a sixth-grade child does of higher mathe- 
matics, or a Hottentot of the music of Beethoven. 

No man can enlighten another about the emotions. 
Their meaning and significance can be sensed only 
when they are actually experienced, but it is certainly 
possible to prepare the ground. Education should not 
aim solely at turning the young into good mathema- 
ticians, logical thinkers, skilled gymnasts, or hardy 
sportsmen, but above and beyond that it should pre- 
pare them aright for the difficult burdens and respon- 
sibilities of the love experience. 

However, as we have indicated, preparation for spe- 
cifically sexual experience does not constitute prep- 
aration for sexual maturity, since sexual maturity in- 
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volves the total personality of the individual. Here also 
the aim should be the heightening of the individual's 
courage to the point where independent responsibility 
is assumed* 

Clear differentiation between what is a "part" and 
what is a "whole" helps to a better understanding of 
this problem and of the pitfalls surrounding it, for if 
a person looks upon sex as an independent part of life, 
or even as an independent whole in the midst of the 
rest of life, he will not understand the members of the 
opposite sex as real human beings. He will merely see 
in them the representatives or embodiments of this 
part of life. By doing so, he immediately makes sex 
(a part of human relationship) into the whole of life 
(the dominating aspect of it). The young man 
will see in the young girl merely a means for satis- 
fying his sexual desires. He forgets that she has her 
destiny to work out, her own interests and needs to 
consider, which stretch far beyond the boundaries of 
sex. Similarly, in such case, when a girl meets a young 
man, she realizes only the possibilities relating to sex 
life, and seems to forget all else. Whoever regards a 
part of life as the whole, will necessarily become either 
repressed or flighty. Repression will be the result if the 
young person's courage is insufficient for him to meet 
in actual life the experiences that really do seem to 
him the most important in the world. Flightiness will 
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be the outcome if he Imagines that he can easily hold 
his own in this "most important sphere" of life, and 
hence in all the experiences of life. Both, however, the 
flighty as well as the repressed, are enmeshed in the 
same error. They lack the courage to consign sexual 
relationships to their rightful place as a necessary 
part of life, within the total experience of life as a 
whole. 

Let any one have the courage to recognize the need 
for this adjustment, and he must straightway compre- 
hend that his partner is first and foremost a human 
being, and must be regarded as such; that the partner's 
life and its problems merit just as much respect, inter- 
est and thoughtfulness as his own life and his own 
problems., That sex love will play its part in this 
greater sphere of human destiny goes without saying, 
but it constitutes only one element of experience, and 
it must be brought into harmony with all else that*, 
makes the sum total of IjfgjNo one can want to hurt 
a partner he loves. He must therefore consider very 
seriously the course his relationship is to take; this 
means he must assume full responsibility not only for 
himself, but for his partner also. 

In every love aSaix^achoi the two involved bears 
a hun3red per cent responsibility fqr the direction of 
both their lives and for the fate of their mutual love. 
All in all, therefore, the responsibility is double, or 
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two hundred per cent. If, in spite of this, there are 
many more 'unhappy couples who are going adrift 
than there are happy unions capable of development, 
it is simply and. solely because so few people today are 
capable of taking upon themselves the responsibility 
for" 6 Eeir own course of action^ let alone that of a 
partnership. Once again, the reason for "this failure is 
lack of courage, too slight a tension capacity, inability 
to wait, and egocentricity. 

2.6 

Sex as Weapon 

Almost every one goes through a period in youth 
when he feels an urge to use the coarsest possible lan- 
guage, to the horror of the cultured people around 
him. There are many observers who think this marks 
the beginning of sexual development. But they err 
profoundly. It is only a rebellion against existing man- 
ners and social customs, and the intensity of this rebel- 
lion will depend upon the degree of uncertainty 
which the youth feels within himself and upon the 
amount of energy he still dares throw into it. 

This uncertainty may be due to a number of causes, 
causes of which the youthful rebel is usually quite 
unaware. Often, it is true, the uncertainty may be 
traced to a certain vagueness in his mind concern- 
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ing the sexual demands that He ahead of him and 
which he must gradually learn to meet. However, fre- 
quently it is due to the reasons we have repeatedly 
mentioned before, namely, difficult family circum- 
stan<;es, unfavourable conditions at school, and so on. 
Feeling depressed, the individual looks around for 
some way which will lead to victory and superiority, 
to being "on top." And he discovers that if he juggles 
cleverly enough with "forbidden words" he can evoke 
the admiration of his comrades and the dismay of 
adults. The more the educators fall into the common 
error of condemning everything that has to do with 
sex as dirty, or even sinful, the more they will egg on 
the growing "nay-sayer" into throwing dirty words 
about like hand-grenades. 

Frequently words are not the end of it. To get thor- 
oughly "on top" in the combat with the teacher, sexual 
dalliance is begun, and it is pride in daring to do some- 
thing forbidden (and not, at this stage, the satisfac- 
tion of the senses) that is the explanation of such 
heroics. Thus it is not a question here of urges but 
only of egocentricity, as possibly also in the case of a 
child who steals, or nibbles food in the pantry. Soon, 
however, must come the feeling that a misuse of the 
human body is neither advisable, natural nor healthy. 
Then the victory turns to defeat, and a defeat from 
which there seems no escape except through fresh 
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"heroic deeds" of the perverted kind. For a time it Is 
possible to revel in the feeling of depravity, but then 
follows a sense of Inferiority all the greater. The 
vicious circle is operating. And the gross exagger- 
ations "I must be ill,'* or "I am lost" that would 
make a world catastrophe out of a small wrong, are 
the result of the vicious circle harrying the egocentric 
center of the personality on to ever greater demands 
upon the individual and plunging It Into even greater 
depths of despair. 

There would be nothing particularly notable about 
this if the war against the adults did not gradually 
turn Into a war against the individual's own difficul- 
ties that He within, concealed behind the barrage of 
bad language. Very likely he prides himself that his 
use of the dirtiest possible words proves to others of his 
own age his manliness and his experience. If he is no 
more than 9 and 10 years old such conduct Indicates 
nothing more than his general struggle for superiority. 
But between the ages of 12 and 13 it comes to mean 
more. His inner law (his behaviour pattern) Is de- 
creeing that he must ridicule anything soft and tender 
and treat it as silly. All emotions seem girlish to him. 
The mere word "longing" sends him into derisive 
laughter. However, all the softer, more tender, and 
more yearning Impulses he used to experience only in 
his relationship with his mother or sisters, or in the 
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lyrical poetry which is now a butt for his laughter, he 
suddenly discovers in his own dreams, and the palpi- 
tation of his heart, experienced on meeting some par- 
ticular girl, disconcerts him completely. He cannot 
tell if he has cause to be furious with himself, or 
if he should suddenly change his mind and allow the 
lyric poets to be right after all. 

The more courage he possesses, the more calmly he 
will endeavour to face the unaccustomed feelings that 
are overwhelming him, and adjust himself to them 
with whatever intelligence and sense of responsibility 
he possesses. First of all he will do something that will 
be an expression of his changed attitude within. He 
will set himself more important tasks, turn to new 
books and make new acquaintances; he will change 
his opinions about music, dancing, and sport. Whether, 
and to what extent, he will venture to express his feel- 
ings to his partner is much less important. The essen- 
tial question is always whether his courage is great 
enough for him to assume the responsibility for his 
actions, whatever they may be. 

The less adequate his courage, the more he will feel 
inclined to make the new problems he confronts ap- 
pear ridiculous to himself and to his schoolfellows. 
He will try to remain staunch to the old law operating 
within, and accordingly to dismiss the whole gamut 
of new experiences as sentimental rot and girlish emo- 
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tionalism. Here bad language, at which practice has , 
now made him fairly perfect, comes in usefully. And 
as life takes toll of him remorselessly, and his longing 
for a mate grows more intense, he will become more 
violent than ever in his scorn of such longings. 
Finally, the only conclusion he will admit is that such 
a thing as sexual impulse does exist, and that it must be 
satisfied like hunger and thirst. The reality (namely, 
that there is responsibility in love) has been distorted 
to appear to him and to his comrades as no more than 
a foolish caricature and for the sole reason that it is 
considered degrading to know the ache of desires, to 
awaken to one's duties, and thereby to grow to 
maturity. 

27 

Flight into Solitude 

The greater the degree of shyness which governs 
an individual, by means of his egocentric behaviour 
patterns, the less room will there be for the law of sex 
love to operate, in other words, the less opportunity 
will there be for joint responsibility. Probably experi- 
ence in very early life has taught an individual of this 
type never to confide in any one, never to show his 
feelings, and never to lay himself open to a rebuff. 
Acting on these rules he will have shown either a 
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markedly dominating or a markedly retiring disposi* 
tion during the latter years of Ms childhood, but in 
either case one equally inaccessible. He will belong to 
the hardened or to the intimidated type of child. But 
when adolescence comes, with its new experiences, its 
new needs, its new adventures, how is there possible 
any sharing in the destiny of a partner, the develop- 
ment of any mutuality of spiritual and physical ex- 
periences, if the fundamental attitude of his character 
makes him inaccessible and impervious to all outside 
influences ? 

A person of this kind may try to exploit his partner 
as a means of satisfying his own needs, but time soon 
shows that this inhuman conduct, too, is impossible 
without a genuine sympathy and a reciprocal toler- 
ance of the peculiarities of each other's characters. 
However, this entails a closer approach than may be 
altogether safe, the individual suddenly withdraws, 
remaining usually quite unaware of the reason for his 
withdrawal, namely, his behaviour pattern of distrust. 
He behaves as though there were a machine inside 
him that makes him take to his heels as soon as he 
approaches, speaking figuratively, within five feet of 
his partner. He suddenly remembers that he has no 
time, that other duties call him, that some peculiar- 
ity of his partner is distasteful to him. In short, he 
withdraws without knowing that his behaviour pat- 
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tern, which we might label in this case "fear o the 
partner/' has the better of him. At the same time this 
fear may not produce altogether unfavourable results. 
It makes for a slow approach and a gradual accumula- 
tion of experiences and provides countless opportu- 
nities for understanding. Unfortunately, it more fre- 
quently has the drastic and unsatisfactory effect of 
making the individual seek in his loneliness for com- 
pensatory satisfaction. 

Sometimes he finds these compensations by letting 
his imagination run riot in fantastic dreams. More 
often it takes form in physical dalliance, which he 
deludes himself into thinking is an imitation of the 
reality lie cannot achieve. He wants to experience at 
least some imitation of the love adventure which ob- 
stacles in Ms own character prevent him from finding. 
But he is committing a disastrous error. 

A real experience, such as the young man is avoid- 
ing, would have been preceded by tentative efforts at 
approach, walks>and talks, and possibly some demon- 
stration of tenderness. Normally the act of copulation 
comes into question only when both parties desire it 
and when they are also in a position to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the step, usually therefore not before 
the age of twenty-five. But when satisfaction is sought 
by compensation, the final stage, that of copulation, 
is anticipated in a way that is utterly fantastic, all the 
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intermediary stages being passed over, or perhaps re- 
placed by a few perfunctory gestures. This procedure 
sweeps away all possibilities for the rich and full ad- 
ventures that attend the gradual approach of the sexes. 
The final crowning reward that comes at the end of 
the long journey In the union of two human beings, 
Is caricatured until it appears nothing more than the 
brutal satisfaction of brutal needs. But when any need 
Is satisfied, an element of pleasure is experienced, and 
so with this meagre expedient. In fact, It Is just this 
fraction of pleasure which, though It has so little in 
common with the happiness gained from true love 
experiences, proves disastrous, particularly to Indi- 
viduals pampered in childhood. It is no longer a case 
c^ an egocentric child being at war with the adults. 
Sex is not being used as a weapon which may gain 
for the individual a sense of victory as he indulges in 
forbidden conduct. All we have here, presently, is a 
snatching at a little pleasure with a minimum of risk 
and a minimum of responsibility. As a small child the 
individual learned the art of yelling whenever things 
went wrong, until some one came and petted him. In 
those days the nurse or his mother were the minions of 
his pleasure, and they would caress him and comfort 
him. He is older now, but still he must have conso- 
lation. His mother is no longer capable of giving him 
all the petting he needs, and so finally he learns ways 
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of pampering himself, and consoling himself for the 
ills of life. 

The vicious circle that is beginning here is a double 
one. In the first place the person grows increasingly 
impatient,, his self-coddling increases, and the periods 
between lapses grow progressively shorter. In the sec- 
ond place, every one, and particularly the pampered 
type of individual, needs understanding companion- 
ship, some one who will share his worries and dis- 
tresses. Yet because he short circuits the sexual adven- 
ture, he eliminates all chances of making friends. He 
isolates himself more and more by becoming more 
and more incapable of patient waiting. The less robust 
his character, the more the individual will long for a 
partner and the less capable he will prove of finding 
one, of courting that partner and of finding any ob- 
jective method of approach. 

The more these short cuts become a habit, the 
harder is the long and devious road that leads to real 
happiness. Even when he tries it, he will make mis- 
takes, disappointments will follow, and the effort will 
soon be relinquished. These failures will cause in- 
creasing dependence upon short cuts, and, the more 
the habit grows of using short cuts, the more mistakes 
and failures become inevitable. If, eventually, one day 
the young person decides to exchange his illusory 
satisfaction for a real experience, he will prove uncer- 
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tain, timid, brutal, and clumsy. He will still be inclined 
to jump all the intermediary stages, quite oblivious of 
the fact that so he cheats his partner and himself of 
real happiness. 

It is impossible for him to extricate himself from this 
vicious circle unless some particularly deep experi- 
ence causes a breakdown within and unless the force 
of the crisis works a fundamental change in his atti- 
tude to life and the structure of his character laws. 
Such an experience may rise in relation to his partner, 
but not necessarily so. It is possible that some change 
in connection with his work, in the development of 
his life philosophy, or in his daily associations with 
his friends, marks the beginning of a crisis in his char- 
acter. 

28 

Flight into Anger 

The chief error in all human relationships,, as has 
been said before, is the failure to regard our fellow 
men as complete wholes, choosing to see and use only 
a part of them, reducing them thereby to means for 
attaining our desires and, in a sense, to the level of 
inanimate objects. In the second place, as pointed out 
before also, the desire for a love partner grows pro- 
portionately more crass in the fantasy of a discouraged 
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person, as it fails to find expression in reality. One can- 
not be surprised, therefore, that in these fantasies, the 
fellow human being should often be treated as an 
inanimate object, and that only a part, namely sex, or 
what is practically identical in this case, the other's 
helplessness and passivity, should be exploited for 
the satisfaction of egoistic lusts. The individual 
imagines that he has complete control over the sex 
partner, to torment as he will. Or, if that does not 
satisfy, he pictures himself similarly causing the ruin 
of ten, of a hundred, of the opposite sex. In his fan- 
tasy he conducts himself after the manner of the 
worst tyrants of ancient history; in reality, how- 
ever, he flushes in embarrassment if some occasion 
demands that he merely shake hands with his part- 
ner. 

If we consider the contradiction between these two 
character traits, the rampant cruelty of the individ- 
ual's fantasy, and his shy reticence in reality, it is ob- 
vious that, first, he has extraordinarily little confi- 
dence in himself, secondly, he shrinks timidly before 
the possibility of defeat, and therefore, thirdly, he 
ventures in fantasy only to find compensation for his 
inferiority. A coward of this type can be helped only if 
he learns gradually that th^^^n^suchj^ing as a 
life without danger,ai3id d^f sa^ and that some time he 
will have to make up his mind to weather disagree- 
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able situations, stand up to defeat, and strive to achieve 
his purpose, whatever the obstacles. 

It will now be understandable that although suet 
an individual, as he gradually gains in courage, will 
not as yet be able to assume the full responsibility of a 
real partnership, he will, however, make spasmodic 
efforts to realize his dreams and desires. But since he 
has learned to see in the opposite sex only passive in- 
struments wherewith to satisfy his imperious desires, 
the only partners he will consider will be very much 
his inferiors. He will seek out those who are weaker 
and younger than himself, possibly even culturally 
or socially inferior, and then find them charming only 
as long as they look up to him with admiration and 
respect. At times he will treat them with the expan- 
sive good humour of a well-fed pasha, but on the 
whole he will be the tyrant, tormenting and even 
maltreating them. As long as they are spineless 
enough to put up with this treatment, he will be fond 
of them, but once they begin to show fight or any hint 
of independent action, he will become most imperious 
and take it out of them cruelly for questioning his su- 
periority. However, if these methods prove unsuccess- 
ful, he will suddenly change his behaviour. Instead of 
being the overbearing tyrant insisting on blind obedi- 
ence, he will suddenly become the weak and pathetic 
child, not craving obedience any longer, but wanting 
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kindness. Yet directly kindness is shown Mm, the 
tyrant comes to the fore again. 

These "lovers' moods" are a common occurrence. 
Always and without exception they arise because both 
parties involved lack courage and are egocentric, for 
if even one of them were sufficiently objective to see 
through the folly of such hollow tragedies, their house 
of cards built on the illusion of love, which is in real- 
ity nothing but a lust for power, would fall to the 
ground. 

It is important to note that in these cases the "rage 
of desires 5 ' is being enlisted not at all in the service of 
sexual love, but solely to minister to man's need for 
recognition. The moment it is a question of making 
the other one happy, and not himself, all the sensuality 
of the pasha disappears entirely and his passion turns 
to apathy and distaste. Our sexual demands are al- 
ways exactly such, both in energy and in kind, as can 
answer our own pasha-like strivings for power (in 
so far as we are egocentric) or our real love (in so far 
as we are objective). In other words, the senses of the 
tyrant are awakened only so long as his superiority 
remains unquestioned. He cannot woo a woman, or 
wait for her love, being totally incapable of emotion 
under such circumstances. All he can do, in the case 
of defeat, is to beg for help like a neglected child, or 
to withdraw sulkily into a corner and avenge himself 
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by spurning the world about him, by loathing people, 
by threatening suicide. 

More difficult to understand, but also more seldom 
of occurrence, is the diametrically opposed error, the 
compounding of the need for love with the will to 
suffer. There are people who never muster the cour- 
age to stand on their own feet as independent subjects 
and to feel any emotion on their own. They allow 
themselves feelings only when the other partner has 
them, which means actually that the latter assumes 
the responsibility for them, but even then they remain 
bogged in their infantile experience of life because of 
the inadequacy of their tension capacity. They are 
afraid to lay hold on what is fresh and novel in their 
contacts with the world of reality, whether old or 
new. In every new situation all they can do is to relive 
their old experiences. Now the most memorable ex- 
perience of their childhood was that of being whipped. 
(Very often discouragement produces even stranger 
results; a boy who has never been whipped himself 
will enjoy a curious feeling of satisfaction when he 
watches other boys being chastised, and he pictures to 
himself a future in which he will receive ill treatment 
from the person he loves). It will be seen, therefore, 
that this confusion of feeling springs from lack of 
courage, and will disappear when courage is reborn. 
As one would expect, however, this kind of fantasy is 
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far less often translated into terms of reality than the 
reverse kind. Many a man who has attempted to court 
injury at the hands of his loved one has abruptly made 
the discovery that what appeared attractive in fantasy 
can prove extremely unpleasant in reality, Yet this dis- 
appointment will not lead him out of his confusion. 
In this case,, as in all other wrong adjustments, what is 
needed is something quite different, namely., genuine 
encouragement, an increase of the powers of endur- 
ance, a decrease of the fear of responsibility. 

29 

Refuge with Individuals of One's Own Sex 

One often reads that love of one's own sex is a 
normal stage in the development o every individual, 
lasting for a period and then generally disappearing 
entirely. However, that is not quite correct, although, 
experience does teach that this "unnatural" selection 
of partners is characteristic of a certain period in the 
lives of an extraordinarily large number of human 
beings. This fact raises two questions in our minds: 
first,, what does this wrong selection of a partner sig- 
nify in itself, and secondly, why should it persist so 
long in isolated cases that the difficulty is overcome 
only after years, perhaps never. 

In its simplest form the situation is explained by the 
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enthusiasm of youth for its own ideal. A girl will rave 
over an "ideal" woman teacher sooner than she will 
over a man in the same position. A youth will admire ' 
the man who represents all he would like to be him- 
self. In this there is nothing extraordinary in itself. 
It is only when a lack of courage on the part of the 
young brings a certain rigidity into this attitude, that 
difficulties may arise. With maturing physical devel- 
opment, the longing for a more intensive sharing of 
life increases, and becomes combined with the old 
childish need for tenderness. If all a young person's 
affection and trust remain concentrated upon one 
previously chosen companion (of the same sex), then 
he will necessarily focus on him,, beside his need for 
admiration and worship, also all his need for tender- 
ness and proximity. 

That this is no instance of love, even if the desire 
has every appearance of passion, will be obvious after 
what we have said, for love involves a complete 
assumption of responsibility and the recognition of 
equal human rights, no trace of which is evident in 
these wild enthusiasms. Far from an equal footing, 
the younger uncritically thinks the elder the most 
glorious being on earth and, childlike, tries to gain 
some proof of love from him. This naturally places all 
the responsibility on the shoulders of the elder, who 
can scarcely fail to be the stronger of the two, seeing 
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that he represents an ideal More than that, he may 
actually be deified as an infallible and almost omnis- 
cient being. That he might be vexed by this adoration 
(supposing he is wise enough not to concur in it), or 
that it might do him serious harm (supposing he is 
weak enough to accept it) never occurs to the younger 
person at first. In f act, he would violently oppose mak- 
ing any such acknowledgment,, as it would force him 
to develop and to emerge from his fledgling stage. 

Yet this is precisely what he wants to avoid. He is 
afraid to see that the happiness which has so far been 
his belongs to a childish stage of life which has to be 
outgrown. He lacks the courage to embark upon new 
and much more difficult phases of development, in- 
volving self-denial, greater responsibility, and greater 
risk. Yet in a partnership one must have courage, and 
considerable tension capacity, such as Columbus pos- 
sessed, and Luther and York. The "stay-by-the- 
hearth" can only "act adult"; he does not really 
grow up. 

In cases where sufficient courage cannot be sum- 
moned to advance out of the childish stage, even after 
the years of adolescence are past, there are very rigid 
behaviour patterns at work, which generally date back 
to early childhood. Again one finds the young person 
pursuing his own ideal, which means that actually 
he is merely in love with an improved version of him- 
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self. It soon becomes evident, however, that there is 
simultaneously a deep-seated fear of the other sex. 
Usually the chief reason for this may be traced to the 
home circumstances during the early years of child- 
hood. A boy who has grown up under the influence of 
some over-towering feminine personality will often 
evolve the principle, on the grounds of his childhood 
experience, that the women in his family are beings 
much too great and majestic for him to dare to ap- 
proach them with his own unworthy feelings of affec- 
tion. Yet, usually spoilt, he cannot live without ten- 
derness, and so looks for it from those that fill him 
with less fear, that is, those of his own sex. 

The feeling of inferiority is obvious. There is also 
indication of striving for recognition, for, besides the 
women close to him, who brought him up, and who 
far transcend everything of this earth, there are all the 
others on whom he can look only with contempt. In 
the world of a young man of this type every woman is 
either a madonna or a prostitute. The first appraisal 
betrays his feeling of inferiority, the second his striv- 
ing for recognition. 

The palpable absurdity of such an outlook can be 
grasped by the individual only when he acquires the 
courage to meet his fellow beings, men and women, 
on an equal footing. He must learn to perceive that no 
man is completely black or completely white, that he 
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is not eithef devil or angel^ but that we are all striped 
likefzebras, or gray like donkeyaTAnd," Having once 
perceived this truth, the individual must draw its prac- 
tical conclusions before he can attain to true love o 
his fellow beings. It is this love of human beings which 
is an essential condition for the development later in 
life of a true sexual partnership. 

Exactly the same, conversely, applies to girls. They, 
too, form attachments to a partner of the same sex be- 
cause they have not the courage to venture on more 
mature and more painful experiences. And the more 
they have had to do with unaff ectionate, domineering 
men in their childhood, the more their behaviour 
toward their men partners will be restricted by shy- 
ness. Foolish fears of all kinds regarding the biological 
function of woman generally produce the same effect. 
For instance, the idea that every marriage means vir- 
tually the enslavement of the woman, and that a child- 
birth is, in effect, execution, are absurdities at which 
any woman with an objective mind would be amused. 

It is a fact universally true that the restrictive trait 
of faint-heartedness can be overcome only by a con- 
scious acceptance of responsibility, not only in the 
sphere of sexual love but also in all the other spheres 
of private, professional, and public life. 

In addition to the cases we have reviewed, there are 
a few individual instances when through some early, 
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decisive training of feelings and thoughts not only 
the psychic tendency,, but also the physical posture 
and bearing and development of a person have devel- 
oped a bent toward the opposite sex. A boy who out 
of sheer funk of life cannot bear the prospect of be- 
coming a man, will in the end remain a child in a 
number of ways. And this childishness will produce a 
girlish effect, even when the sexual organs develop 
according to the male type. Not only his movements 
but his physique will betray certain feminine charac- 
teristics. In particular, other more childish character- 
istics will persist, those we call infantilisms, which 
will cause him to make a somewhat feminine impres- 
sion later on, at the age of say 18 to 20. For the same 
reason girls who run away from womanhood develop 
decidedly masculine physical peculiarities such as a 
deep voice, strong muscles, a man's stride, and so on* 
In such cases as these the inclination for the same sex 
is far more strongly marked. Even so, however, it is 
wrong to talk of it as an inborn perversion, since it is 
instead a deep-seated tendency of character acquired 
very early. This fact, of course, makes it correspond- 
ingly difficult to change the tendency. 

Real inborn "perversion," that is to say, a prepon- 
derance of the characteristics of the opposite sex, does 
indubitably occur, but it is extremely rare, and always 
manifests itself as a serious illness. It is quite unjustifi- 
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able to use these rare possibilities as an excuse to avoid 
the responsibility of one's own personal development. 
In love, more than in any other realm of experience, 
one has to carve one's own fortune. 

3 

Courage for the Long Way 

Glancing back on all the errors so far discussed in 
these pages, we can form a fairly precise idea of what 
exactly is a right course. The truth is, however, that it 
is as much a question of "how" as "what." Not only is 
it important what partner one chooses or Is attracted 
by, but also how one chooses him; whether a slow or 
quick method of approach is used, and especially how 
much is expected and how unyielding such demands 
are. It is generally assumed that the first problem of 
"what" to choose is determined essentially by external 
circumstances. Important though these are (for in- 
stance, a person living among criminals could hardly 
choose a suitable woman for his partner), an inner 
decision for this or that "type" has usually been ar- 
rived at before there can be any talk of outside cir- 
cumstances. 

Quite often what is called taste, that is, the prefer- 
ence for fair or dark people, has been determined by 
early experiences of childhood, with the subsequent 
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years filling in the portrait of how the partner must 
look if real trust and confidence is to be inspired. 
Books, pictures,, and actual experiences (even those 
that have been misconstrued) have all contributed to 
this ideal. One of the main points is whether, being 
spoilt, one needs more of a protector, or being hard- 
ened, one needs more of a subordinate. A young girl 
may dream of a Siegfried who will protect her or of 
a troubadour who will put her on a pedestal. And the 
young man may long for a wise, maternal type of 
woman who will protect him, or else for a carefree, 
childish creature whom he can educate, f 

i 

The more such ideals are divorced from everyday 
life, the more difficult it is to find some one to whom 
one can ascribe such attributes. Many who hunger for 
love are extremely adept in the art of self-deception. 
They contrive to read their particular ideal into every 
human being they meet. The wider the gulf between 
imagination and reality, the more bitter the disillusion- 
ment that follows. Yet since we all approach our part- 
ners with similar hopes and expectations, no man can 
expect to be entirely realistic and devoid of illusions. 
It is wiser to approach the problem in a rather more 
modest f^me^^mic^such as this :f Let me always 
be ready to correct the image I have formed of my 
partner, and the demands I make, and to adjust them 
ever more to reality, not by renouncing all my hopes, 
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but by moderating them, until they are practical, 
sound, and objective. 

By this method severe disappointments that would 
otherwise be unavoidable can be practically elimi- 
nated. On the other hand, there will be plenty of 
minor disappointments to face. While the risk of 
complete discouragement attends any single pro- 
found disappointment, it is quite possible to endure 
the many small ones. In fact, they lead to small but 
steady advances in one's development, and teach one 
the art of overcoming hardships. Every time partner 
A behaves differently from partner B's expectations, 
there is the danger that B may turn away from A, in 
disillusionment, hurt dignity, or in despair. To every- 
thing A proposes, he will only say "no." He adopts 
this negative attitude in order to assert himself: "I 
will remain as I am, and my demands shall remain 
what they are. If you cannot fulfil them, I am not 
going to change I shall leave you." Supposing B 
however to possess rather more courage and endur- 
ance, he will not worry about himself, or feel hurt, 
but will think about his partner. He will try to under- 
stand why A has not concurred in all that B wanted, 
and will discover either that A is in the right, and that 
it is he who must adjust himself to the other, or that 
the other is in the wrong, and should slowly and pa- 
tiently be brought to see the need for better conduct. 
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After first a Yes and then a No we have come to a 
Nevertheless. And this Nevertheless signifies an in- 
creased tension capacity, that is, an affection and an 
understanding that ride over obstacles, however for- 
midable, a grasp of things hitherto not realized, and 
consequently an enrichment of the personality beyond 
its previous limitations. 

One of the first consequences of this greater under- 
standing and the closer sympathy for one's partner it 
engenders will be unqualified respect for his freedom 
and the steady growth of one's own sense of responsi- 
bility. This In turn fosters the gift of getting along 
with one's fellow men and understanding their idio- 
syncrasies, and so makes it possible to establish a vital 
relationship with them. 

Sometimes, of course, it may be more realistic and 
objective to separate. As A and B learn to know each 
other, they may find that their joint fellowship has 
no permanent basis. Their problem then is to deter- 
mine when they should end the relationship, or how 
they can confine it within suitable bounds. 

At this juncture the objection Is frequently raised 
that, say, while partner A no longer cares to be with 
B, their association may be vitally important to B. 
One asks whether A has the right to leave B, or, even 
if he has, whether he ought to, but this question is 
wrongly put, for there must have been some miscon- 
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ception about the interests of A and those of B for 
them to have brought the two to this impasse. There 
must be some stumbling block. Either one is afraid of 
independence and responsibility, or the other is fear- 
ful of losing his or her ascendency, and with it the 
subservience of the other partner. These obstacles 
must be overcome before the facts of the case can be 
seen in their proper perspective. Then it will be plain 
which course to take. At the same time, if it is a right 
course, it must be accepted as such by both partners. 
Instead of complaining about the other partner, or of 
bad luck, or of the unjustness of fate, it is better to look 
for the causes of the bad luck in oneself, in one's own 
lack of courage and in one's own behaviour pattern. 

There is one danger of which one needs to be espe- 
cially aware. It is possible to be alive to one's partner's 
lack of courage, and see how it causes him to be irreso- 
lute and afraid of responsibility, but find everything 
right with oneself and accordingly expect the partner 
to do all the changing. Even granting the validity of 
this judgment of the partner, the dogmatic demands 
it places on the other person are a sure sign of egocen- 
tricity. What one should do is to see that in future 
one's own conduct induces the partner's to change 
too for the better; so long as this result does not occur, 
the fault lies in one's own conduct. 

Whoever is determined to pursue the long road to 
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love with its rich possibilities of development, will in 
the end find his real partner. He will find some one 
with whom to experience the "we/' but not before he 
has undergone a number of new and rich (though 
often painful) experiences that lead through crisis and 
distress to a deeper possibility of comradeship, of "we- 
ness," to greater aliveness and productivity than he 
has ever dreamed of. Nowhere is egocentricity done 
away with quite so ruthlessly as here, nor is there any 
other realm where development, growth, and matu- 
rity can prove so satisfying. 
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3 1 

The Way that Leads to the Crisis 

The contacts with his surroundings, his family, his 
schoolfellows and teachers will endow an individual, 
whether or no, not only with proficiency along certain 
practical lines, but also with what Is usually termed a 
conception of the world^ or a philosophy of life. The 
opinions he comes to endorse on economic conditions, 

V>, A.". ,-,,.* , ) , ' ** J " ' !V,'*,. - """' J " 

the state, religion, and politics are generally shaped by 
what he sees and hears. And the same holds good even 
when an individual develops in conscious opposition 
to his surroundings. In such a case > as a rule, he invol- 
untarily supports a point of view exactly opposite. If 
his family are progressive conservatives, he is a pro- 
gressive socialist, and vice versa. The reader is re- 
minded of the exposition on the contrariness of the 
"nay-sayer," and his "inverted dependence" on 
others. 

While all the experiences we have been considering 
demand very profound study and thought on the part 
of the individual, so far it has always been a case of 
marshalling and reviewing previously existing mate- 
rial. There is no question as yet of actual inner experi- 
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ences, at least not experiences of as deep significance 
as could bring about these great decisions. Such ex- 
periences usually come toward the end of adolescence, 
when the "big words" one has been in the habit of dis- 
playing like a new ornament, begin to acquire a life 
and meaning of their own, as for instance the text: 
"Whosoever loses his life shall find it," or Schiller's 
version of the soldier's motto: "If life is not risked, life 
cannot be won." One may have been familiar with 
sentiments such as these for years, thought about 
them, smiled at them perhaps,, and approved and dis- 
approved of them in turn, and yet never experienced 
them. This personal experience, that sooner or later 
comes to all, we might term "coming of age." Its 
forms are various,, but it is always characterized by the 
urge suddenly to stand on one's own feet, the feeling, 
possibly mistaken, that one is no longer understood by 
those about him, and by the first fully conscious as- 
sumption of responsibility for one's own actions. The 
individual assumes responsibility because he feels he 
must and because he wants to, even though he thinks 
it may be at the cost of severing his ties with his past, 
his relatives, and friends for many years to come. 
"Here no one intercedes for him. . * ." 

No one enters this danger zone voluntarily; if he 
did, he would fall into the snare of theatricality, of 
playing melodrama, and serious progress would be 
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out o the question. The experience o which we speak 
here, this coming-o-age crisis, is always felt as a peril- 
ous experience, and it is for this reason that the issue 
is so frequently veiled, or shelved, or minimized, 
through all kinds of self-deception. Sometimes the 
adults, lacking courage, will do all in their power to 
shelter their proteges from the worst buff etings of the 
crisis. They hold their adolescent boys and girls back 
for as long as they can in an artificial stage of child- 
ishness. Later, however, the crisis will break with 
accumulated force, for it has only been postponed. It 
cannot be prevented. ' 

The cause of the crisis is twofold. First, it arises be- 
cause of the adaptation that must take place between 
the years of fifteen and twenty to the totally new con- 
ditions of life. A vocation or the university takes the 
place of school, the struggle for existence that of child- 
ish play. And while hitherto most of the responsibility 
has fallen on others, that is, the adults, now the indi- 
vidual has to assume it himself in full measure for 
other people (whether it is for his group to which he 
belongs, or for the love partner he has chosen). Mo- 
mentous as this change is, however, the adjustment 
can be made, as it had to be made throughout those 
changeful years from one to seven. During that period 
the baby grew to be a child at school; what is there to 
prevent a schoolboy or a schoolgirl becoming an adult 
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now? Here we hit straightway upon the second cause 
of the crisis. As we emerged from babyhood to school 
age, we lost a good deal of our courage and objec- 
tivity. Repressions arose and inner laws came into 
being which checked the process of adaptation to the 
outer world and either confined it to one particular 
channel or stopped it altogether. These behaviour pat- 
terns continue to hold sway into adolescence, making 
it virtually impossible to solve the new momentous 
problem of how to grow from childhood to maturity. 
Nevertheless, there is no way of circumventing the 
problem; the conflict that arises between this task and 
his own inner laws must be fought through by every 
one to the bitter end. ^ 

As we know, the object of all such laws is to protect 
the beloved ego from danger. To grow to maturity,, 
however, 'means walking right into danger. Take a 
boy who has been obedient to the law that he must 
never betray whole-hearted enthusiasm for anything. 
What he will have to learn as he grows to maturity 
is to stake his all, be it in a love relationship, in devo- 
tion to some idea, some fellowship or leader. He then 
realizes that he can come into the new full life of 
adulthood only if he is prepared to forsake, to discard, 
the old restricted life of his childhood, along with its 
egocentric behaviour patterns. But the more rigid his 
inner laws, the more mental anguish this struggle will 
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cost him, and the more confidence, courage, and reso- 
lution he will need to take this step. Every one, how- 

ever, must go through this anguish of mind alone and 
unaided, for until he has done so, he cannot know the 
experiences that teach a philosophy of life, and force 
the individual to take definite views about life and hu- 
man society. This is where religion begins. Hitherto, 
it has only been a question of being "for" or "against." 
Now, out of a personal crisis is born a personal respon- 
sibility toward the world and the life in it. 



Flight into Unachievable Goals 

The fanaticism which we have already had occa- 
sion to discuss had the purpose of making super- 
fluous all change and development in one's views. 
In rather the same way it is possible at this stage of 
life, when vital experiences arise that help to mold a 
personal philosophy of life, still to seek escape through 
a kind of fanaticism. It does not matter so much 
whether the substance of what the young person be- 
lieves in is in agreement with the views of his environ- 
ment, or whether he has chosen another philosophy of 
life on his own initiative. What is important is the pos- 
itive way in which he asserts the absolute rightness of 
his views long after reality has proved them wrong. 
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The very fact that such people claim that they have 
found the ultimate truth (instead of being on the way 
toward it), should make them suspicious. What is still 
worse is the childish, bombastic form they invariably 
give this truth, and the stubborn way in which they 
refuse to change this form. 

Thus we find one man asserting as the one matter of 
importance the achievement of world rule by his own 
nation,, Another contends that salvation lies in the 
victory of the proletariat. A third assures us that all 
the world's misery would disappear if this or that sect 
governed the country. A fourth places all his belief in 
art, a fifth in the natural sciences, a sixth in philoso- 
phy. It is characteristic of each, however, that he is 
absolutely convinced of the big role he must fill in his 
special sphere, yet at bottom he knows so little about 
this sphere, and about his alleged enemies even 
less. 

Should he get into any difficulty he may have 
trouble with his work at school, or his business or 
family circumstances he finds this very negligible 
in comparison with the "lofty aims" for which 
he is striving. A certain Carl D., a Senior, used to 
devote all his time and energy to a national party, 
in which he functioned as the leader of a youth group. 
He was thereby running a grave risk of failing in his 
final examinations, and thus imperilling his entire 
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education and economic f uture, but all he had to say 
was, "What does my examination matter ? To aid my 
country in her need is the only thing worth doing.'* 
That sounds very fine, but is really just foolishness, for 
one does not help one's country by swelling the ranks 
of the semi-educated and semi-deranged drifters, of 
which there are plenty already. We should ask our- 
selves how it is that an intelligent and apparently 
serious man can be so unaware of the error into which 
he is falling. 

The reason is to be sought in his own character. To 
have to grapple with mathematical problems and 
analyze Greek verb forms (especially under a teacher 
with whom one is not on especially good terms) is in- 
finitely more unpleasant than to give an election 
address or to carry on political propaganda. In the case 
of Carl D., his tension capacity was sufficient for him 
to earn the highest political laurels through zeal and 
intelligence; but to learn formulas and cram lists of 
words no, for that his tension capacity did not 
suffice. 

The less he felt himself able to cope with every- 
day life, the dizzier were the heights he scaled in his 
dreams, and the more fixed his "ideals" became. His 
hasty immersion into politics was therefore only a 
short cut, an escape from personal difficulties and, 
being a flight from maturity, therefore itself imma- 
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ture. True, this immaturity must sooner or later come 
to the surface in his political work. It is exceedingly 
likely that after he has devoted a few years entirely to 
politics and has met his first big disappointments,, 
he will be driven to the conclusion that it is absolutely 
essential for him, late as it is, to take his final exami- 
nations and his doctorate in political economy. And so 
he will fly from politics back to school. 

The earliest childhood memory of this young man 
was as follows: "My father was building me a castle 
out of stone blocks. Meanwhile, I was looking at the 
pattern of the wallpaper." This escape to a lesser scene 
of activity is typical of him. He lets others do the 
work while he interests himself in some sideline. He is 
a clever type of shirker, notwithstanding his enthu- 
siasm for heroism and the soldier's spirit of sacrifice. 
Reality, however, never allows herself to be cheated 
for long. 

Instead of going straight for the difficulties and 
problems of everyday life, Carl D. shirked them by 
declaring that there were other difficulties (and osten- 
sibly more formidable ones) of infinitely greater im- 
portance. The loud-mouthed, sententious pathos that 
accompanies devotion to bogus ideals is characteristic 
of this form of short cut. If a boy of seventeen is able 
to talk very emphatically about "the lost honour of my 
nation, of an enslaved and envenomed people," or 
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even of the "quiet but blessed work in the vineyard of 
God and the responsibility of true discipleship," or 
again of "preparing for the work of reconstruction 
that will begin on the day of the world revolution/' we 
may take it for granted that his personal problems, his 
school work, and his duties at home, are being evaded. 
In all these convictions there may be a good deal of 
reality for him and truly purposeful endeavour, but 
if he allows them to crowd too much into the fore- 
front of his everyday lif e, they will threaten neglect 
of the problems and difficulties that arise day by day 
(the very things that lead one to maturity). In the 
end his fine words and lofty aspirations remain sus- 
pended in the air like a tower begun from the roof 
downwards. 

With a modicum of skill., however, this deception 
and self-deception can be kept up for a considerable 
period. There are always people stupid enough to let 
themselves be impressed by such talk and "deeds of 
valour/' for the very reason that they are likewise run- 
ning away from their problems. Nevertheless, the day 
will come when the whole mystic construct of the 
lofty "ideals" will collapse. Actually, the catastrophe 
will occur as soon as the individual perceives that the 
very thing he is trying to escape is a means he needs 
to help him find the refuge he seeks in his chosen ob- 
jective. When the Nationalist sees that he has to learn 
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lists of words even when he Is serving the nation, 
when the Christian perceives that in Christian service 
he still has to play games, when the Communist real- 
izes that the learning of bourgeois arts and sciences 
enters even into the communist curriculum, when the 
dramatist feels it necessary to have regard for his 
fellow men, and when the philosopher recognizes that 
he is not placed in the world for his own sake alone, 
then it will become clear to what extent all these goals 
were objective and genuine, and to what extent they 
have merely been useful to further the beloved ego. 
If they have been genuine, they will remain, but they 
will expand and develop as they dare to reckon with 
their own opposites. In any event the inner crisis will 
begin. 

On the other hand, any one who clings to the child- 
ish outlook on life he evolved between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, does so definitely to safeguard 
his ego. He falls into an unreal mysticism or into 
fanaticism, and lives outside the stream of life. It will 
not be until he dares to face reality squarely and is 
willing to talk things out frankly with his oppo- 
nents, that his views will attain a ripeness compatible 
with his years. And only the desire to solve his own 
inner difficulties can provide the necessary incentive, 
given that there is not still some other way of evading 
them. 
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33 

Flight into Aimlessness 

The shattering of one's childhood ideals and point 
o view frequently inflicts such a shock that after- 
ward the individual is apprehensive of the truth and 
reality of any other point of view and goal. He be- 
comes a sceptic; indeed the more fanatical he has been 
before, the more sceptical he will now become* 
Whether his previous point of view was in conformity 
with or in protest to that of his milieu again makes 
very little difference. It is not often that the young 
person himself knows any more how he came to his 
views and objectives. Both seem to him original, self- 
explanatory and unassailable. Yet should events prove 
to him their fallibility and their limitations, as we 
have said before, he loses every vestige of belief in the 
possibility and the value of any point of view and any 
goal whatsoever: he becomes a sceptic. 

At first sight this process may seem very under- 
standable; yet on close inspection, it is nevertheless 
astonishing. It cannot appear unusual in an adoles- 
cent if he entertains various standpoints or pursues 
various objectives at his various stages of development* 
We know from experience how often this occurs. 
There are countless young people who one day de- 
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clare their allegiance to the Republic, tomorrow to 
the Monarchy, while yesterday they announced that 
they were anarchists. No one should take these 
changes of opinion too seriously. Only if they occur 
too frequently, can they be regarded as a sign of dis- 
couragement, indicating suggestibility or over-acqui- 
escence. At the same time, from the very structure of 
his character the sceptic has little in common with this 
easily persuaded, easily converted type of person. His 
discouragement is of another kind, for his philosophy 
of life was once as necessary to him as the tree is to 
the ivy that grows upon it. Its rigidity was in direct 
proportion to his discouragement, and it is this that 
made the shock of its collapse so hard to bear. He 
went through a bad period of crisis, but only a pre- 
liminary period, since his courage failed him, and as 
far as he could see the only standpoint for him to 
adopt was that all standpoints are wrong. Now, he 
pours mockery and disdain on all who still remain 
faithful, as he once did, to certain aims and views, but 
it is easy to recognize in his superior amusement at 
such "childishnesses" an actual flight from his own 
uncertainty. At bottom he has grown afraid to make 
any decision. For fear of a further crisis he decided 
upon indecision, quite oblivious that by so doing he 
sinks into a state of veiled and unacknowledged crisis. 
Once more he is "on top." What is easier for turn 
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now than to look down and poke scorn at all and sun- 
dry, himself included ? Everywhere he detects errors, 
a pursuit at which he shows quite remarkable pene- 
tration, since it is to his interest never to let any one 
or anything escape his criticism. For an hour at a time 
he can discuss the point of view of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and prove it right. Then, having converted 
his opponent, he will suddenly demonstrate the falli- 
bility of this point of view, and argue for an hour that 
the American capitalist system is the only sound eco- 
nomic system. In short, whatever you assert, he will 
prove you the contrary. 

What lies behind this ? What does lie behind it is the 
disillusion once experienced over a serious and hon- 
est enthusiasm, and the fear that a new purpose in life 
might end again only in catastrophe. Yet why should 
there have been one breakdown in the first place? 
Was the point of view then adopted a wrong one ? 
No; It had its faults but these could have been reme- 
died. The point of view, like every other, was In sub- 
stance capable of development. Because its form was 
too rigid, it had to be discarded. In those days the boy 
was then about fourteen years old he regarded Ms 
views on life and the world as absolute truth. However 
honest and diligent the thought he put into them, and 
however practical the elements of some great tradi- 
tion (possibly of religion) that had helped to compose 
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his opinions, the total result was perforce a childish 
eff ort, and yet it was made to do service for eternity, 
as if some demi-god had formulated it! Again it is 
not the opinions of the boy of fourteen that matter so 
much, as the extent of his lack of courage, and the 
anxious tenacity with which he consequently clings 
to his original point of view. The rigidity with which 
we find fault is not the rigidity of his views as ex- 
pressed in words, but the inflexibility and the anxious 
or fanatical narrow-mindedness of the lad himself. 
The greater this rigidity, the less capable the indi- 
vidual is of development, and the more important he 
finds it to see in this expression of a passing stage of 
development a "philosophy of life for all time." 

The same error of exaggeration (out of fear) that 
we noticed at the inception of this fanaticism is re- 
peated again at its collapse. The case of our young 
sceptic, whose name by the way was Francis F., 
showed this clearly. In his childhood he had been 
wont to divide people into two categories, patricians 
and plebeians. His family, of course, he counted 
among the former. His father owned a sound, old- 
established business, but one day became bankrupt. 
This put an end to all patrician glory. The father 
found a small appointment in a friend's firm, and the 
mother made money by letting rooms. But this com- 
pletely broke the son's pride. Instead of asking bim- 
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self what faults had existed in his previous view on 
life, how they could have been eradicated, and how 
his whole outlook could be broadened and made more 
complete, he jumped to the conclusion that his entire 
point of view had been wrong, and from this he pro- 
ceeded to maintain that all points of view were wrong. 
This resort to scepticism is thus in the nature of an 
act of desperation, however jaunty and carefree an 
air the sceptic adopt afterward. The same holds 
good when scepticism appears to have been the pre- 
vailing attitude from the start. Either in early child- 
hood or during the first years of school there must 
have been a number of minor occasions that induced 
despair. And in point of character there is nothing to 
choose between the child of nine or ten, who is al- 
ready so proud of his "disbelief/' or more exactly of 
his devil-may-care attitude, and the somewhat older 
sceptic we have just described. 

There is, of course, a vicious circle operating in scep- 
ticism also. A man who mistrusts all values and all 
goals will never seriously stand up for any specific 
goal or value. At first he will still hold dear his own 
pleasures, in the way an Epicure does, but this will not 
succeed for very long. (Moral remonstrances are in- 
deed not the way to help a sceptic; he can be taught 
only by personal and painful experience. If his scepti- 
cism is genuine, he is impervious to outside influ- 
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ences.) He will find out from personal experience 
that it is better to go without pleasures (such as alco- 
hol and cigarettes) lest his capacity for enjoyment 
become impaired. And yet, if he decides to show 
moderation, or even abstain altogether, this would be 
tantamount to upholding an untenable point of view, 
seeing that all points of view are wrong. How is he 
then to regulate his life ? What can he do but swim 
with the tide and let chance dictate his actions from 
one moment to the next ? The tension capacity lessens 
very rapidly; and the true basis of all scepticism grows 
more and more evident, namely, the fear of hardships. 
A man who could climb a mountain a year ago is 
afraid to take a walk in the sun today; in a year's 
time he will be lying in the shade, helpless and in- 
capable of life, prostrated by the mere idea of getting 
into a sweat* The complete decay not only of all 
spirit of enterprise but also of the spirit of enjoyment, 
a total disgust with life and a fresh breakdown mark 
the end of this way of living, even though the original 
main purpose was to evade all further crises. 

34 

Crisis in Relation to the Career 

A Senior in school, the eldest of a family of four, 
lost his father very unexpectedly. The family was left 
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so badly off financially that there could be no thought 
of letting him continue at school and then study at a 
university,, as had originally been planned. The adult 
members of the family, his mother and his uncle, ad- 
vised him to enter business immediately in order to 
start earning as quickly as possible, for otherwise there 
was no means of keeping the home going and paying 
for the education of the younger brothers and sisters. 
The youth first fell into a state of deep depression, 
then into a state of submerged but desperate anger 
because he thought he was being sacrificed for the 
family. The uncle, who had taken over the guardian- 
ship of the family, thought at first that if he talked to 
the boy seriously, he would make him see reason, but 
he soon perceived that he was only driving him into 
more violent opposition. He therefore decided to wait 
until the boy could discover the right way out of the 
trouble by himself, not by being talked down by his 
advisers but by having to grapple with the facts of the 
situation himself. He also advised the mother to dis- 
cuss unreservedly the economic straits of the family 
with her eldest son, and always submit to his consid- 
eration the question of ordinary expenditure and any 
extra purchases. 

At first the boy shrank from any such burdens, and 
his mother, too, wanted "to spare him the worst" as she 
put it. Their state of necessity, however, soon forced 
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both of them to be completely frank with each other, 
and to look responsibility full in the face. The troubles 
of their everyday life lay like a dead weight upon the 
youth's conscience. It was no longer any good blaming 
his mother or his guardian for injustice, as he had 
done before. He knew only too well from physical ex- 
perience the urgent need of having to adapt himself 
to existing circumstances. His feelings now turned 
against fate or against God, but that did not make the 
situation more bearable. Finally he saw that he would 
have to abandon all the plans he had made, and, what 
was even more intolerable in his eyes, he would have 
to work eight hours a day in an office. 

He entered a mercantile firm, but he did so with 
loathing and in gloomy resignation. Now that he had 
taken the step, he was more unhappy than ever. It 
was not till six months later that an inner crisis 
arose which released him from this intolerable posi- 
tion. 

By then his sullenness and want of interest had 
made his new post utterly distasteful to him. His com- 
rades had begun to leave him alone, and he had re- 
ceived a definite warning from the office that, unless 
he changed, he would be dismissed. In view of the 
economic situation at that time, dismissal would mean 
that he would never be able to find work again, it 
would mean joining the ranks of the proletariat. 
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This is where the outer crisis finally turned into the 
inner crisis. He understood that it was no longer any 
use for him to make stipulations and to quarrel with 
fate; it was a case of simply having to accept hard- 
ships, and hold at bay the worst calamity of all, 
namely, the proletarisation of the entire family. He 
passed some sleepless nights, and in the day went 
about as in a fever. Finally life appeared so utterly un- 
bearable that he decided to commit suicide. Every- 
thing was at an end. His life was ruined. All his ego- 
centric demands collapsed, and he gave himself up for 
lost. A few minutes later he began to wonder whether 
life might not possibly be more endurable in some 
totally different walk of life, say as a factory worker, 
if only he could renounce his excessive demands on 
life. His depression, his fear of the future and his spite 
against fate now quickly vanished. It even occurred 
to him to note what a good position he still held as a 
merchant's apprentice, and that it was still an open 
question whether he would end up as a factory 
worker or as a managing director. 

Once more he found life attractive, and the uncer- 
tainty of the future and the dangers it held, the finan- 
cial difficulties of the moment, and the privations he 
had to suffer, all that before he had found so bitter, he 
now faced as a matter of course, regarding it as a prob- 
lem to which one had to adapt oneself, as a rider has 
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to accustom himself to his horse, and a swimmer to 
the waves. 

He had come through the crisis. He had increased 
his tension capacity very considerably. The former 
schoolboy had made up his mind to face whatever 
hardships life contained., burdensome though they 
might prove, so long as he was thereby progressing in 
life. 

What has happened? Has the young man simply 
changed his views and, having weighed the matter, 
arrived at a more mature judgment? Has he learned 
to feel differently, or have we here an act of the will, 
a choice of higher aims made after much strenuous 
effort? All these factors have helped, but the actual 
decision has been wrought neither by thought, nor 
feeling, nor by an act of the will, but by something 
more comprehensive still, something above and be- 
yond all these manifestations of personality. It is a 
reversal of the entire personality itself. The basic atti- 
tude of the young merchant toward his environment, 
the position of the subject to objects, has been 
changed. This change can be described in detail. 

Before the crisis took place his existence as a sub- 
ject, and that means his attitude toward objects, in- 
volving his thoughts, feelings, and strivings, had been 
bound and confined in great measure. He was de- 
pendent upoa the experiences of the past. He had 
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learned to regard certain things as good, others as bad. 
In certain given circumstances he would feel "on top/' 
in others he would find himself "under." Taken as a 
whole, his life followed the course dictated by the fear 
of inner inferiority, on the one hand, and his efforts 
to gain inner superiority on the other. His was, as we 
would call it, an egocentric life. And to protect this 
egocentricity, or, more correctly, to further his desire 
to be "on top," a number of inner laws of extreme 
rigidity had evolved. We have been calling them be- 
haviour patterns. Hence, as subject, he was not at all 
able to exercise the freedom which being a subject 
(and that means living as a vital active person) de- 
mands. His patterns constrained him to do some 
things and not others, as if he had been some lifeless 
object. If his mother had asked him to cross the street 
with a milk bottle or a plate and buy something for 
her, he would have said "Quite impossible!" His be- 
haviour pattern forbade him to act as "poor people 
do." He must be on his guard against such sugges- 
tions, if he is ever to be "on top." The eight-hour 
working day and the necessity of obeying his su- 
periors, together with all the other things that went 
with a business existence, likewise violated his inner 
laws. This was the origin of his furtive resistance and 
his want of interest, this it was also which provoked 
the crisis. 
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At the height of the crisis he was prepared to do 
away with himself. No longer able to reach his ego- 
centric goals,, or to find his way "on top/' doomed 
without redress to "inferiority" despite most frantic 
precautions, he found all endeavour and all action, 
yes, even life itself, without meaning. To renounce life 
was the natural consequence but here something 
curious occurs, after the manner of infinitely many 
such caaes. The individual seems to renounce every- 
thing. Life has lost all value. Away go the ego- 
centric goals so dearly cherished until this moment, 
and that is why, with them, there disappears the ego- 
centric fear of "inferiority." In the same instant, how- 
ever, when egocentric depression and gloom are 
lifted, the ordinary processes of life again claim atten- 
tion. Though waved aside, they have remained at 
work all along. One goes on breathing, seeing, hear- 
ing; and one never ceases to think and to feel. The 
individual experiences the fact that he is part of a 
"we," of a community. His egocentricity has col- 
lapsed. But life in the form of comradeship in the 
group now emerges in all its richness and with all 
its possibilities. The old behaviour patterns are dis- 
solved, the ego resigns like a tyrant forced to abdi- 
cate his throne, and objective life with all its shared 
problems and its goals opens out afresh. 
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35 

In dividual-versus-Society Crisis 

The crisis we have just considered flared up over the 
question of a career. The individual's whole external 
life was at stake. Now we shall deal with a very dif- 
ferent kind of crisis, one that Is provoked by the con- 
flict between the individual and society, and that, 
from an outside point of view, involves none of the 
values essential to existence. Yet the inner significance 
of these two crises, and even of the third we shall con- 
sider later, is always the same in spite of the differ- 
ences; in all of them the egocentricity of the person 
breaks up, his objectivity grows, his courage and ten- 
sion capacity increase. Besides assuming the respon- 
sibility of his own life, he also assumes responsibility 
for his immediate social circle. The "we" has taken the 
place of the '!." 

Walter W. was a Junior in school. As his parents 
had been living abroad, he started school in his native 
place two years late. For this reason his age was rather 
above the average of the class, although he had been 
promoted regularly. His lively and gay personality 
made him generally popular with schoolfellows and 
teachers alike. In addition he had a penchant for 
abstruse problems of thought. He flung himself into 
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mathematical problems or into religious debates as 
eagerly and ardently as any boxer sparring with his 
opponent. And yet he was not a satisfactory pupil. 
Again and again he would come to class with none 
of his lessons prepared, all of his time having been 
spent larking with his gang of cronies, in whose 
"adventures" he was invariably the leader and arch- 
conspirator. 

The odd part about his character was its double 
nature. On the one side, he behaved in so exemplary 
a fashion that he was a favorite with the teachers. He 
had also known how to secure a reputation in school 
beyond his objective interest in certain branches o 
study, for at school celebrations he would recite in the 
Great Hall, and at anniversary functions and funerals 
he would represent his class. On the other side, he 
ruled like any robber baron over about half the class, 
leading them, as a well-drilled gang, on all kinds of 
undertakings disapproved by the teachers. 

But in cases where marked contradictions of char- 
acter occur, one should never regard the traits A and B 
as conflicting with each other; one ought rather to 
consider whether they might not have a common 
source in a third character trait C, hitherto unsus- 
pected. With Walter W. this actually was the case. 
The earliest memory of his childhood was this: 
"When quite a small boy I was telling of an adven- 
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ture that befell a robber, pretending that it had all 
happened to me. Our old cook said admiringly, 'My! 
isn't that grand!' " Obviously his ego-ideal was to im- 
press others. And actually he did impress his friends 
quite extraordinarily, for he was more audacious and 
more inventive than any of the others in his gang. 
He also impressed adults, being able to discuss in all 
seriousness with them the free will of man or the in- 
finity of space, for hours at a stretch. We thus find a 
number of behaviour patterns all serving his ego, 
driving him under different circumstances to totally 
different modes of conduct. There was no contradic- 
tion of purpose, only a contradiction in the means he 
used to attain it. Yet even this was enough to start a 
crisis- 
Some political event that had occurred made a 
sharp division in his class between the boys who main- 
tained that they were Nationalists, and those who 
called themselves Communists. Some of the boys were 
loud in emphasizing their political sympathies for the 
more conservative party. As it happened, none of 
them belonged to the "gang." Hence Walter pro- 
claimed Communism to be the summary of all truth. 
However, his motives were inspired not only by class 
politics, for, apart from his objection to "the "boun- 
ders" (as he dubbed all in the class that did not belong 
to his gang), his opinions clashed with those of his 
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Nationalist-minded father. In addition, he had an 
elder brother who belonged to the National Socialists. 
Such reasons are quite sufficient for a youth of eight- 
een to look to the Soviet firmament for his political 
guiding star. 

It is not surprising after what we have said that, 
notwithstanding their political creed, there was never 
any discussion of Marxian economics or of related 
topics within the "gang." They confined themselves 
to singing the "Internationale/' which they found far 
finer than their old gang song. But they did not wish 
to remain altogether aloof from the "class struggle." 
Walter therefore raked up a few communist pam- 
phlets, left over from a previous election, and 
stealthily slipped them into the exercise books of the 
"bounders" just before a class composition lesson. 
Then when the room had subsided into the sultry 
hush that accompanies concentrated work, first one 
boy and then another came upon these inflammatory 
tirades against the existing State. The spasms of 
horror that every five minutes or so distorted the faces 
of the "bounders," and the ill-suppressed guffaws that 
broke from, the "gang," are easy to imagine. At last 
one of the "bounders," coming upon his third red slip, 
exclaimed, "What a swinish political stunt!" a remark 
that provoked a great volley of laughter from the one 
side, and exasperated cries of rage from the other. The 
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teacher ended the class session, the composition was 
never written, and whether he would or no, the head- 
master had to order an inquiry into the matter. 

The first demand was that the guilty ones were to 
own up immediately. The gang took counsel together 
as to whether they should confess jointly to the crime, 
all the thirteen of them, or whether Waiter, the one 
who planned it, should take all the blame upon him- 
self. This dilemma brought Walter's two strongest be- 
haviour patterns into conflict, for, on the one hand, 
to maintain his position as a resolute and fully respon- 
sible leader of his followers, he must take the whole 
blame on himself; on the other hand, to convince the 
teachers he was the reasonable and order-loving pupil 
they thought him, he must fasten the blame on the 
others, and act as an upholder of virtue out-voted by 
the majority of the gang. Either course appeared 
equally impossible, for either would have meant a 
defeat of his ego. Fie deliberated at length whether he 
would rather lose the respect of his classmates or the 
respect of his teachers. At last he realized that any in* 
trigue or misrepresentation of facts must make him 
"inferior," and that there was only one way that could 
make life with his fellow men tolerable in the long 
run, even though it first led him through the tortures 
of inferiority. And that one way was a full confession 
of the truth, 
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Walter therefore made up his mind to go straight 
to the headmaster and tell him everything. On the day 
before there had been an interview with the counsellor 
of youth, to whom as it happens we owe our informa- 
tion, but nothing new had transpired. It merely be- 
came clearer that the decision Walter had already 
taken was the right one. To carry his resolution 
through would, naturally, not be easy for him, since it 
was the first time in his life that Walter had con- 
sciously violated his own egocentricity, or, in other 
words, that he had been forced to disobey his be- 
haviour patterns. However, he took the rough road, 
called upon the headmaster, and after an endless ten 
minutes of waiting in the anteroom, was at last ad- 
mitted into the presence of the mighty man. As he de- 
scribed it afterward, he felt he was standing before 
an "executioner with raised axe." The headmaster 
asked him what he had to say. Walter stammered a 
few words, and tried to hedge, though he had so reso- 
lutely made up his mind before to speak the truth 
without any fuss. The headmaster looked at him per- 
fectly dispassionately, and merely said, "Do speak 
quite openly." Then something happened of which 
Walter had been, incapable for years. He burst into 
tears. His self-control lost, torn with emotion and yet 
feeling curiously relieved, the boy stood, holding his 
handkerchief to his face. The headmaster said quite 
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simply, "Do tell what you have to say!" And Walter, 
looking at him, saw it was a reasonable human being 
he had to deal with; saw that it is possible to speak the 
truth and not die of it; indeed, one might speak it 
even without suffering "inferiority." He saw that life 
was worth living for very different reasons than he 
had recognized heretofore. So he told quite simply 
how he had placed the slips of paper in the exercise 
books. 

This moment saw the collapse of his egocentricity* 
The importance of "superiority" disappeared, and 
with it the fear of being "inferior." The behaviour pat- 
terns lost their power, and it seemed as though the 
objective outlook of the grown man had suddenly 
communicated itself to the boy of eighteen. A lengthy 
discussion followed on the subject of the "Commu- 
nist gang" and its aims. The headmaster took it as a 
matter of course that the members of the gang were 
fully aware of the reasons that led them to stake their 
lives for such a cause, an assumption that frightened 
Walter. He suddenly realized some implications to 
which before he had been blind. He saw the futility of 
adopting the slogans and symbols of warring political 
factions without a proper understanding of their 
meaning, and perceived that when dangerous and 
essentially serious means are used purely for the fun 
of raising a laugh or playing some prank, it is inevi- 
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tably from some motive that is not objective, as ambi- 
tion, vanity, or the need of recognition. 

The outcome of this conversation was the imposi- 
tion of a somewhat mild disciplinary punishment by 
the school authority, and a very changed state of 
affairs within the gang. Walter had grown much 
more mature. His tension capacity had increased. 
No longer did he find it imperative every day to gain 
some quick distinction, whether by fair means or f ouL 
He concentrated Instead on making up for lost time, 
and studied the real principles underlying the political 
creeds whose slogans he had been bandying about. 
Like the first puff of wind before a storm, the intima- 
tion had come to him of the responsibility toward 
one's fellow men that is involved in any resort to 
political weapons; and in this first sign he had the 
sense to detect the beginnings of the hurricane that 
would sooner or later break over Europe. He parted 
company with those of his old friends who could not 
go along with him on this new path, and with the few 
remaining, about four or five, he entered upon a seri- 
ous and patient study of social history, economic proc- 
esses and party politics. 

He himself formulated very concisely and perti- 
nently the change in his character: "I used to do every- 
thing with a view to impressing grown-ups. In a cer- 
tain sense I was doing politics against them. I now 
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make an effort to arrive at some peaceable understand- 
ing with them,, even with, my father, I try, just as they 
do, to understand and overcome the difficulties that 
life brings with it. I no longer conspire against them, 

but with them. I think I have grown more mature." 

36 

The Love Crisis 

A genuine crisis may always be distinguished from 
the self-dramatizing adventures and "inner revolu- 
tions/ 5 that exist only in the diaries of their authors, 
by the results, which can be objectively determined. 
The individual's sense of responsibility will be greater 
afterward than before, in fact, it will expand every 
time the crises recur and they usually do recur. Our 
first example described the case of a young man who 
had to face the responsibility of a profession and a 
family; in the second we considered the responsibility 
a man owes to social groups (his circle of friends, his 
classmates at school, his social equals and his coun- 
try) * In each case it was a social responsibility that was 
involved. In a third example, however, we shall dis- 
cuss responsibility toward an individual human being. 
It will not be in the ordinary sense of every one being 
responsible for his neighbour (for instance, by guard- 
ing against dropping live cigarette ash on his neigh- 
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hour's clothes)^ but in the particular sense, in the way 
one assumes responsibility for an individual one loves. 

Bertha N. was seventeen years old. She had passed 
successfully through high school, and gone on to a 
domestic science school which made few demands on 
her powers. She had three brothers, two older and one 
younger, and she found it difficult to hold her own 
against their teasing. Her parents did not get on well 
with each other. In the quarrels that arose, her father 
rather ruthlessly asserted his authority, while her 
mother, more gentle, would retire abashed and brood 
over her sorrows in solitude. 

Considering her experiences of this kind, it is not 
surprising that Bertha should have developed a 
tendency in early years to defend herself against the 
purported superiority of men. To put it accurately, 
her behaviour pattern may be described so : "Though 
men are so much stronger than women, and treat 
them so badly, they are not going to have much luck 
with me. They shall admire me, and run to do my bid- 
ding, but they will not dare lord it over me." The un- 
objective exaggerations underlying this attitude show 
us at once how exceedingly egocentric it is. All men 
are regarded as bad, while all women are thought to 
be treated unjustly. She cannot conceive of the possi- 
bility of an objective, fair and warm-hearted relation- 
ship between a man and a woman. Admittedly, how- 
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ever. Bertha can scarcely be blamed for her unobjec- 
tive attitude. Circumstances outside her have forced 
this distorted image of life upon her. 

We must look deeper, and inquire what behaviour 
patterns have helped to form her egocentric purposes 
in life. The best way of ascertaining this is to find out 
more about her earliest experiences, since, as a rule, 
they will indicate best the type of conduct she subse- 
quently adopts. (They are not the causes of this con- 
duct; they have merely stuck in her memory because 
they happen to synchronize with it.) Bertha still re- 
members crying, when she was quite small, very bit- 
terly over a broken doll, much more bitterly than she 
need have done, "about twice as hard," as she herself 
put it. Her uncle came and tried to comfort her, but 
the more he consoled her, the more she cried, and the 
more still he had to console her. 

In this memory we can already detect the vicious 
circle that later caused the crisis. Her behaviour pat- 
tern ran something like this: "Act so that you make 
others fuss over you." 

When she was old enough to learn dancing, Bertha 
developed, on the groundwork of this pattern, a num- 
ber of character traits. Perhaps we can understand 
them best if we think of them as the "practical defini- 
tions of her constitutional law." Whenever she talked 
with a man, in fact, whenever any man was present at 
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all, even in trains and in shops, it became her practice 
to adopt the kind of behaviour that she thought would 
be particularly interesting. She did not realize at all 
what she was doing, nor did she understand why she 
did it. Yet in the presence of people of learning, she 
would play the part of a little philosopher, and very 
astutely, too, with a display of what one might call an 
"unconscious knowledge of human nature." In the 
presence of sportsmen her movements would become 
taut and elastic; she would talk of aeroplanes and 
motorcars. And if the men looked as if they might be 
musicians, she would hum a scarcely audible Chopin 
melody, while the sorrows of the world would be 
mirrored in her eyes. 

Such behaviour was at first not only entirely uncon- 
scious, but it was so gentle and shy that it met with 
unfailing success. She was greatly sought after by 
young men, but her behaviour pattern was too strict 
for her to allow anything approaching close friend- 
ship. Her aim was to bring men under her domina- 
tion, and the one thing she feared was that a man 
might "conquer" her. Obviously, there is absolutely 
no question here of love, nor of sensuality, tempera- 
ment, or of any impulse at all, for it is nothing else 
than an egocentric fight for superiority. And all her 
attractions of body and of spirit, her good looks, her 
very mobile expression, her lithe, athletic body, her 
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sound intelligence, even the emotions she allowed 
herself, were enlisted to do service in this struggle for 
power. Young men began by being enthusiastic about 
her, but as they became aware of her incapacity for 
any spontaneous joy or honest sympathy, they invari- 
ably dropped her again very shortly. 

Thus by putting her inner law into practice, she had 
provoked the very evil the law aimed at preventing: 
Men liked to play with her, but not to take her seri- 
ously, and in the end they dropped her. This meant 
of course, for her, that she was "inferior." One by one 
her girl friends took the rough road of life which, 
fraught with responsibilities, teaches the lessons of 
objectivity, some of them by finding serious work to 
do, others by entering into serious relations with 
young men, but Bertha at first failed to find the path. 
She only chafed at her lack of success. Meanwhile, she 
was growing pp and was now physically equipped 
for riper experience, but having as yet no understand- 
ing of the importance of responsibility, her sole aim 
now, as before, was to bring men to subjection. She 
now ventured further afield. Her conduct was no 
longer so unconscious as it had been, and she pon- 
dered quite seriously the limits to which she might go. 
Her quite superficial love affairs proceeded not so 
much from her passionate temperament, as she al- 
leged, as from her even more subtle fight for power. 
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Yet even so, she did not succeed In holding any part- 
ner for long. The first moment her lover found him- 
self called upon to make some sacrifice for her or to 
fight her battles, he would sheer of? and leave her in 
the lurch. While her conviction that men were 
normally inferior beings thus grew more deeply 
rooted than ever. It never dawned on her to what de- 
gree her own egocentric behaviour intensified, and 
was responsible for the egocentricity of her partners. 

But there was another and still more painful conse- 
quence. Gradually she found herself dropped by seri- 
ous people, men as well as women. She was only In- 
vited to "Bertha-esque" kind of parties, the expression 
Bertha-esque being more or less synonymous with 
"going as near the limits as possible." 

A young schoolmaster left her severely alone also, 
after showing her marked attention at the beginning. 
The fact that he had remained unresponsive to her 
arts of flirtation had provoked her to such a degree 
that she declared he was the only man she really 
loved. One day, however, as she was being teased for 
having had no luck with him, she remarked with an 
enigmatic smile that, for all one knew, much could 
have happened, and might still be happening, which 
the public would never know. The rather question- 
able set of young people she now went about with 
naturally pounced upon this remark, for It provided 
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a sop to their own desire for superiority, and took the 
absent schoolmaster down a peg, that is, made him 
"inferior." Bertha did nothing to stop this rumour; on 
the contrary, the more the subject was broached in 
her presence, the more precise details she permitted to 
be coaxed from her. She finally asserted that associ- 
ation had come to the point of a secret engagement 
and even to very intimate relations. It is easy to 
imagine the gossip that buzzed as a result of this ego- 
centric lapse on Bertha's part, and how quickly it 
spread all over the town. 

The young schoolmaster was just then on the verge 
of becoming engaged to another girl. The brother of 
this girl asked him for an explanation of the rumour, 
whereupon the schoolmaster asked Bertha if he might 
have a talk with her, not knowing to how great a 
degree she had been responsible for the rumour. 

She was almost out of her wits with fright. At last 
she was having the opportunity of talking things out 
eye to eye with the very man against whom she had 
been so powerless in the past. On the other hand, since 
she was guilty of the calumny, she felt herself "in- 
ferior." She tried to postpone seeing him, but a request 
so reasonable and objective finally had to be granted, 
to avoid drawing suspicion upon herself. 

When they met, she found herself trying to use her 
old wiles upon him, whether she wanted to or not, but 
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the young man remained entirely unmoved. He was 
so "confoundedly objective" in his behaviour that she 
flew into a rage. She began to insult him so violently 
that she was amazed at her own vehemence,, never 
having been aware of such emotion before. The 
schoolmaster, however, was not taken in. He sensed 
that this display of violence was another attempt to 
save herself from the defeat that threatened, namely, 
a confession of her guilt. He told her quite simply but 
kindly that it was his impression she had had some- 
thing to do with starting the rumour. At this she 
flared up again and shouted at him so wildly that she 
shrank at her own violence. For a moment she wanted 
to rush off and leave him, but then she turned round 
again, and dropping onto the corner of the sofa, 
remained there without speaking or moving. 

What had happened? For the first time she had- 
met an objectively minded human being, for the first 
time she had known unequivocal defeat. The "in- 
feriority" nightmare that had haunted her all her life 
had become real, and intolerable as the situation was, 
she noticed with mingled horror, amazement, and a 
faint stir of joy, that the man opposite her was some- 
how not the tyrannical and cruel creature that she 
imagined all men must be. 

Thereupon her egocentricity broke down. Her 
struggle for power had proved itself meaningless. For 
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the first time in her life she was aware of an unadul- 
terated, objective emotion, namely of a deep gratitude 
and affection toward the man who had unwittingly 
"healed" her. 

She was silent because she could not bear to tell him 
the truth, and because she now found it impossible to 
lie. Yet the truth, to her mind, was that she now loved 
the young schoolmaster genuinely and unreservedly. 
But here he was telling her that he had become en- 
gaged to some one else, and how he was concerned to 
see there was no more gossip. Again she felt hatred 
and bitterness surging up within her, as she herself 
explained frankly afterward. She felt a strong desire 
to tell him that now she had no interest in suppressing 
the rumour, to shriek, "Oh, go to the devil, you and 
your fiancee! Why do you love her and not me ?" But 
before speaking she happened to look at him, and as 
she looked she became aware that quite simply she 
loved him, and (what many go through life without 
understanding) that to love means to want to bring 
the loved one happiness, and not unhappiness. So, 
trying to give him what joy she could, she said, "It 
was I who first spread those stupid tales. But I will 
put an end to them, for once and all' 5 

They parted a few minutes later, and then, for the 
first time since her childhood, she began to weep from 
the bottom of her heart, over the deep and honest pain 
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that lay there. This one short hour had given her an 
experience from which her egocentricity had barred 
her throughout the past few years. She had learned 
what it is to know an objective person objectively, to 
be moved by spontaneous sympathy, by love, and she 
had experienced the renunciation that springs from 
love and allows the other to go free and undismayed. 
First of all, however, she had learned that man is re- 
sponsible to his fellow men for the harm he does 
them. 

The sum total of these experiences changed her 
from a frivolous child into a serious woman. She, too, 
had had to pay for growing up the price of a painful 
crisis that had broken up the whole structure of her 
character. 



To grow up, means to learn again from the ground 
up; it means learning essentially anew. Growing up, 
coming of age, implies a readiness to re-learn again 
and again, to change again and again and become still 
more mature. To be mature means to face, and not 
evade, every fresh crisis that 'comes. 
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